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The Company 


An agency is known by the company it keeps— 

and keeps happy. 

So it is interesting to see some of the “company” 
that has recently switched to our agency in just one 
week’s time: 

—One of the all-time great western novel writers, with 
99 books published in the past 10 years. We are 
already at work marketing 64 of them in England, 
Canada, Australia and Hollywood. 

Another major western writer with 26 published 
books, most of them republished in several editions. 





The best known hunting writer this side of Heming- 
way. 


One of the most famous psychiatrists in the nation. 





—Two college presidents who free-lance as a hobby. 
—The leading authority on Modern Russia. (His last 
book sold 210,000 copies.) 


The Copy Desk Editor of a major newspaper. 
The editor of an important sports magazine. 





The outstanding technical publications editor for 
America’s largest radio corporation. 

And several other writers whose combined sales pretty well cover the major magazine and 
book markets. 

Why is this information important to you? Because these are all successful writers who 
know the business and can choose any agency they please. They know the business inside and 
out. They even sell their work without agency help. Yet they have come to us. Why? 

(1) Because they know mine is a small, personal-type agency that takes great interest in 
any reasonably good manuscript submitted. As one client puts it (he has 126 published short 
stories and 25 novels to his credit): “I’ve checked with Author’s League, and I like your policy 
of handling writers as people, not case numbers on a card turned over to a clerk in a cluttered 
mailing room.” 

(2) Because they know that I do, quite literally, read every manuscript that comes into 
my office, and appraise it in terms of its own merit and what editors are buying, before submit- 
ting it. This careful screening keeps editors satisfied, so that they contact us for more work 
regularly. 

(3) Because they know that we have first-class international affiliations which can exploit 
all possible sales from each manuscript or published work. We are associated with one of Great 
Britain’s leading literary agencies. We have our own continental representative in Paris, a 
full-time agent in Melbourne and a smart new motion picture agency in Hollywood. 

(4) Because they know that I have never been guilty of the “You Too Can Learn To 
Write” type of advertising, and that I expect our writers to have normal intelligence and the 
ability to take constructive criticism. Writers who seek only flattery are never encouraged to 
submit. 

(5) Because we are not affiliated with (and do not sell our name lists to) writing schools 
or coaching arrangements. Nor do we ever submit manuscripts to any but legitimate royalty 
publishers. 

So if you have short stories, articles, books, scripts or plays which you feel should sell, please 
send them to me together with a letter on yourself and your writing goals. 

Our rates are sensible: No fees whatsoever for writers with good current sales (Please submit 
list of recent sales); $5.00 per manuscript up to 5000 words, $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter: 
$7.50 and $10.00 for half-hour and hour scripts: $15.00 for books. These fees include all costs 
of agenting, whenever a manuscript is in shape to sell. 

Whether you have yet to make your first sale, or are (like our western novelist) pounding 
out book No. 100, we'll be glad to hear from you with your work. We can’t begin to help you 
until you contact us. 


LAMBERT WILSON Literary Agency 


130 EAST 37TH STREET e NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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TV Showcase 
Sir: 

We are offering writers of television scripts 
an opportunity to have their material auditioned 
live on closed circuit (or live on stage) as a 
writers’ showcase. Careful production is assured 
for accepted scripts. There is no charge nor is 
there any payment. This is strictly a showcase, 
in conjunction with our actor’s showcase, now 
in operation. Personnel of the television stations, 
agencies, etc., concerned with new material are 
invited to these private showings. 

Professional players are used, through the co- 
operation of the Artists Guild of America, 145 
West 45th Street, New York City. 

Material used on the showcase will, of course, 
receive full credit and all inquiries relative to 
the script will be forwarded to the author. Scripts 
suitable for use by Lakeside TV Company, will 
be purchased at the prevailing market rate. 

Half-hour scripts are preferred. Staging should 
be simple and should not include motion picture 
technique, which is too difficult to do properly 
in a small studio. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Hal Law- 
rence, Lakeside TV Co., Inc., 1465 Broadway, 
New York City. Send outline of material, cast, 
etc., but do not send scripts unless requested. 
We will not produce scripts that we do not feel 
are saleable. We are also interested in new for- 
mats, ideas, series, outlines, etc. 

We believe this is the only practical approach 
designed to afford new talent an opportunity to 
have their work “seen” in action, under the 
most favorable circumstances. 

Harotp E. LAwRENCE 
Lakeside Television Co., Inc., 
1465 Broadway 

New York 36, N. Y 


Chicago Writers Conference 
Sir: 

The second session of the Chicago Writers’ 
Conference will take place in Chicago on April 
27-28 at the Fine Arts Building, 410 South 
Michigan Avenue. There will be talks on writ- 
ing of juveniles, fiction, articles, and novels con- 
ducted by professional writers, publishers, and 
editors. 

Among the speakers will be Genevieve Wis- 
niewski, associate editor of Extension Magazine; 
Alexander J. Morin, editor of The University of 
Chicago Press; Miss Peggy Lois Freich, editor 
of Creative Enterprises, book publishers; Roy 
Alexander, editor of Specialty Salesman; F. 
Howard Clark, executive vice president of Henry 

(Continued on page 4) 


Want your MSS 
to get read more readily? 





| 
Use Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 


Do your manuscripts look clean and in- 
viting? They can—even though you may 
not be the world’s greatest typist—if you 
use Eaton’s Corrasable Bond. This is the 
paper with the magic surface that erases 
without a trace. Just a flick of an ordinary 
pencil eraser and all evidence of mis- 
takes disappears; erasable Corrasable 
never betrays your secret. 


Your stationer will be glad to demonstrate 
Corrasable’s wonderful features for you 

. or send 10¢ for a generous sample, 
enough for a 5000-word opus. 


CORRASABLE BOND 


Made only by Eaton 


ERASES 
WITHOUT A TRACE 













EATON PAPER CORPORATION 
Dept. AC-23—Pittsfield. Massachusetts 

Here’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet 
sample of Corrasable Bond. 


Name. 





Street_ 


City. State. 

















Tue Warrer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. Monthly $2.50 
the year. Vol. 36, No. 4. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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| man’s adventure story—how you can do it from an armchair—with 




















Every week we receive mail pointing out instances of arbitrary or self- 
styled censorship. In South Carolina a single woman, Estellene P. Walker, 
Executive Secretary of the S. C. Library Board, made up her own list 
of children’s books to be banned from libraries receiving state aid. It 
included such classics as The Wizard of Oz, Tom Swift, all the Horatio 
Alger series and many others. The National Organization of Decent Litera- 
ture, now has on its index authors John O’Hara (see below), John Dos 
Passos, D. H. Lawrence, Ernest Hemingway, and many others recognized 
for their profound contributions to American literature. Censorship can't 
be tossed off with “There isn’t nearly enough of it,” on one hand, or “Let’s 
not have any” on the other. It is an important problem—doubly important 
in the life of the writer whose livelihood depends on his freedom to express 
in writing, and who also is, , or should be, part of the minority that leads 
all men to greater intellectual awareness and maturity. It is impossible 
to go into this subject in any detail or with any fairness in this space. 
We merely wanted to bring it to your attention, for we feel it is a problem 
to which writers should be alerted and on which they should take a 
stand, after careful consideration. To quote from an excellent book 
on the subject, Paul Blanchard’s The Right To Read (Beacon Press; Or 

































$3.50): “If there is any single lesson to be derived from America’s battle ye 
against censorship it is that intellectual freedom does not maintain itself § to 
automatically even in an open society. It must be ceaselessly defended by § St: 
trained spokesmen for freedom.” is 3 
clit 
In case you haven’t already heard—the National Book Awards were pre- §f if | 
sented February 7. Fiction winner, John O’Hara, for his best-selling suc 
10 North Frederick. W. H. Auden received the poetry award for “The § ha 
Shield of Achilles’ and the non-fiction prize went to Herbert Kubly for 9 sut 
his book An American In Italy. us 
The 1956 Writers’ Year Book will be on the major newsstands the end “a 
of March, and from what the editor tells us about it, we are as anxious to co. 
read it as we know you will be. Here’s a quick preview of some of the top an 
articles: “Something More Than Money,” by Harold Sinclair, whose new ' 
novel The Horse Soldiers is the Harper novel of the season, tells how he § ”* 
thought himself almost defeated as a writer, and how his agent gave him iF 
enough courage to work on one more book; “How To Plot A Mystery § 1. 
Novel,” a sure-fire way to do just that, by Hal Masur; “Little Bundles § 4, 
From Heaven,” how to write and sell greeting card verse, by Mary § rec 
Dorman, highest paid writer in that business; “Taos, Garden of Eden,” § ref 
where writers and artists can live for very little; “Fair Game,” a tape- SE 
recorded interview with the publisher of Confidential, which is bound Ca 
to prick up many professional ears. These and many more articles plus up- BF ma 
to-the-minute market lists for cartoonists, the 100 Best Markets, TV, etc.; wil 
wo! 

We have received some books you might want to look into—a very warm § 
book which should have been called something else is How To Write AE IF 
Story And Sell It,’ by Adela Rogers St. Johns. Don’t look here for for- F dl 





mulas, but do look for companionship and inspiration (Doubleday; $2.95). 
Writing For The Religious Market (Association Press; $4.00), a sound § 
guide book on this subject, edited by Roland E. Wolseley, with contribu- f 
tions by many successful writers. Curious about why you say “lefthanded § 
compliment?” You'll find the answer in Why You Say It, fascinating fF 
stories behind over 700 words and phrases by Wébb B. Garrison (Abing- 









Next Month—WD will feature a subject long requested—writing the 





Till then.—M.B. 
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On one day in January I made a call to the south — helping one of my professional clients start the 
year off right with a $2,000 advance on a book. The same day I made another call, to the far west, 
to tell a new writer that he had finally crashed through with a $350 sale. 

Strangely enough, I had put much more work into the $350 sale than into the $2,000 sale. But there 
is nothing strange about this to the many writers who benefit through the services of this agency. Every 
client who comes to us, beginner or professional, is considered as a potential commission account, and 
if I have to work three times as hard with a beginner, that is just the way we do things here — where 
such occurrences happen pretty often, many times a week. This is part of a good business system which 
has enabled us to grow for over 20 years; and here at ALF today’s beginner may well be tomorrow’s 
substantial commission client. Always remember that, if you are a beginner; and don’t hesitate to send 
us your scripts, or to write me about your problems. 

It isn’t luck — it’s intelligent planning that put my writers into the book and magazine lists where 
they appear regularly. Most had no sales when they came to me; some had made a few scattered 
sales. All realized that their haphazard method was no way to plan a career. So they combined their 
talent with our story knowledge and editorials contacts. — And they told me about themselves, as I 
want you to do when you come to me. Tell me about yourself — the information will pay out. 


IF YOU HAVE A BOOK: ; «2 be glad to work with you as I have done with 


book authors who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and experience in 
the book field my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, is $10. You will 
receive detailed initial comment and where possible, submission to editors. Your evaluation fee will be 
refunded from my 10% commission. 


LA 
2 
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SELLING WRITERS: 1 will work with you on straight commission of 10% on American and 
Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth of fiction or articles to national 
Magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. If you have sold $250 worth, I 
will work with you at % reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample manuscript, not over 10,000 
words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: 1 must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and 
replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is unsalable—actually not worth your future effort— 
we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts 
will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be 
repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new 
copy in line with your talents. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 





























WHY MEXICO? 


There’s a new approach, fresh stimulus for 
you in MEXICO! Study at Instituto Allende 
Writing Center, directed by James Norman and 
affiliated with Latin America’s most noted fine 
arts school. Work among the professional 
North American and European writers who 
have Ray tees: this incredibly beautiful town 
in the Guanajuato mountains. Dollars last 
longer, give the selling writer or serious begin- 
ner more T-I-M-E for work. Year-round 
courses in the Novel, TV Writing, Short sienna 
Fact Writing, Spanish, Photography. .. .. 

For Illustrated Catalogue: 
STIRLING Coeneen. Director 


Institute Alle: 
San Miguel de Allende, a Mexico 
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IT IS HERE—THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by leading educators, recommended by editors 
of national magazines, used 7 oe ye of successful 
writers. Slant material to’ active markets 
if you would The Specialieed PLOT GENIES can 
furnish you with countless dramatic plots for the story 
F Lamed now in demand — Melodramatic Romances or 
eral, Romance, Short-Short Story, Detective-Mystery, 
and Comedy. Each of these PLOT GENIES is com- 
plete in itself and each is priced at $10.00. i =. dis- 
count allowed if cash is paid for the entire 
GENIE series. 
Write what the editors want. Get YOUR share of the 
editor’s checks. Send in your order today for the PLOT 
GENIE you need. Money back if returned within 10 
days if you are not satisfied. 


ERNEST E. GAGNON CO. 
Owner and Distributor 
8161 West 3rd St., Dept. D, Les Angeles 48, Calif. 





(Continued from page 1) 

Regnery Co., book publishers; A. S. “Doc” 
Young, editor of Tan Confessions; Dr. Fred V. 
Hein, American Medical Association health edu- 
cation writer; Rawson T. Wood, editor of The 
Home Worker Magazine, and many others, 

Contests will be held in several categories and 
cash prizes will be awarded the winners. 

Details can be secured by writing to Irv. 
Leiberman, program chairman, 1555 Luxor Rd., 
Cleveland 18, Ohio. 


Will $2,500 Pay for Christmas? 
Sir: 

True is offering a special bonus for an ex- 
ceptional Christmas story designed to “key” our 
upcoming bonus issue next December. De don’t 
have anything in mind as big as Life’s recent 
extra issue, but we plan to do something as 
spectacular as we did for our twentieth anni- 
versary this February. 

We are not interested in a straight article 
exposing the Christmas gyp racket; nor do we 
want a handout from the Better Business Bureau 
telling us how to buy Christmas gifts. What we 
hope to get, ambitiously and fondly, is a heart- 
warming (and masculine) story with a strong 
Christmas theme. 

Only one example comes to mind, but it will 
give some idea of our thinking: if someone could 
retell, in dramatic style, the story of Washington’s 
Christmas at Valley Forge, that would be close 
to acceptable. Secondary thought which is not 
acceptable but which might give an idea: toy- 
maker Louis Marx, who was “covered” by Time 
last Christmas. However, Marx was a profile and 
we would much prefer a story. 

Although I do not want to state a specific 
price on this at the moment, I would certainly 
be willing to state a $2,500 fee for an exceptional 
job. 

I hope that price will put a Christmas glint in 
your eyes! 

Dovuctas S. KENNEDY 
Editor, True 

67 W. 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


¢ Please don’t swamp Mr. Kennedy with scripts. 
Send only if you’re sure its tops.—Ed. 


He Went Thataway 
Sir:° 
And who is BILL Calkins, author of that 

article “No Wonder The West Is Wild” in the 
February issue. Must be some black sheep relation 
of mine who went West in the old days to stake 
a claim. 

DICK Ca.xins 

Skullrock Ranch 

Bonita, Arizona 
e Sorry Richard. Our minds must have been too 
much with BILL Hopson.—Ed. 
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« | The Workshop School 
- —On a Nation-Wide Basis! 












































Irv. 
Rd., 
Until now, the Workshop School for Writers has offered its course only to 
those who could attend its classes in person. Located in the heart of New 
York, the Workshop School held its classes exclusively for a limited and select 
group of promising writers. Its staff of instructors and guest lecturers included 
hl top editors from such magazines as Collier's, The Saturday Evening Post, 
on’t Reader's Digest, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Redbook and many others, 
cent book editors from Doubleday, Bantam Books, Simon and Schuster and other 
Sav top publishing houses, and many famous magazine writers and best-selling 
novelists, Each class was limited to a dozen or less, and the Workshop School’s 
= rates were high. 
eau Now, for the first time, the Workshop School offers its up-to-the-minute 
aa, instruction and training to writers throughout the world in a special, amazingly 
ong inexpensive new course exclusively designed for correspondence students. All 
; the features of the select personal course are contained in this brand-new 
= correspondence series, created by top-name writers who appear regularly in 
on’s every major magazine in the country. 
a The new Workshop School correspondence course avoids theory and wasted 
toy- time. Instead, the informal, hard-hitting lessons provide you with vital, easy-to- 
a understand information about writing technique and what editors are buying 
right this minute. Each lesson also includes a specific and detailed assignment, 
‘ific designed to start you selling and selling steadily. You'll also be assigned to 
aly write complete stories, and your work will be analyzed, line by line, by the 
nal 
Workshop School staff. 
= And, to make the offer even more attractive, this new and specially created 
correspondence series is priced amazingly low. 
MAIL COUPON NOW! 
Send for our free booklet, which | WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS MAS6 
gives detailed information about this ata ak es o aaieiek your 
amazing new offer by the Workshop } Xe booklet 
School for Writers. There’s no charge _ ee RT ee RCO re re 
or obligation, your inquiries are con- ED ceo nbs dsaueasnk eRe eieaboeseyeiesess en 
hat ; : 0 oe SO Reeoe ree Bie. 5 WM 8 502s 
the fidential, and no salesman will call. Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call. 
10n 
= 
7” 1 West 47th Street — New York 36, N. Y. 
Licensed by the State of New York 
5 











KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Avenue 
South Pasadena, California 
Sycamore 98666 


Revision, editing, ghostwriting 
Book appraisal $5 


Criticism: Fiction or non-fiction 
$1 per 1,000 words 
Minimum fee, $3 





CHICAGO WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
April 27-28 
Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile, and other fields 
conducted by top editors and writers. Cash prizes! All 
sessions held at Fine Arts Bidg. For details, write to: 
IRV. LEIBERMAN 
1555 Luxor Road Cleveland 18, Ohio 


GHOST WRITING 
My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in braille. I'd 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write 


for details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Avenue 





Flushing 55, N. Y. 











STOP MAKING MISTAKES 
NE Ri G i 


With the new CAREER INSTITUTE METHOD 
you cam stop making mistakes in English, .—~ 
up your vocabulary, speed up your ing, 
prove your spelling, acquire real writing skill, teora 
the “secrets” of fluent conversation. undreds -— 
men and women have effective spea 
writers, and conversationalists—without ate beck 
_ a using fee CAREER instrTUts fi 

Sosts tie intie, abe a 15 — a day at home. 2 pee 

booklet mailed FREE upon reques card or letter i 

Career Institute, Dept. 1663, 25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4 


BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
book pave the way to success you. My clients are 
selling. T edit, correct, polish, revise where necessa 
and present your writings at their very best, for pub- 
lication. Returned to you typewritten, ready for Pthe 
publisher. $1.40 per thousand words, carbon copy in- 
cluded. Terms may ote arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 117, Gower, Mo. 


~ 234d Writers’ Conference 
in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


JULY 23-AUGUST 10, 1956 


Workshop in novel, short story, poetry, non-fiction, 
juvenile fiction, television drama, and writing-marketing 
problems. 
Distinguished staff, including: Philip Wylie, May Sarton, 
Warren Beck, Walter S. , Phyllis Whitney, 
Harry Muheim, and others. 

Write Don Saunders, Conference Director 


UNIVERSITY of COLORADO 
Macky 366 Boulder, Colorado 


























Learn and Live in Mexico 
Sir: 

Instituto Allende, Mexico’s largest fine arts 
and art-craft school, located in the picturesque 
colonial town of San Miguel de Allende, an- 
nounces the opening on May Ist of its new Writ- 
ing Center. 

Incorporated with the University of Guana- 
juato, the Enstituto Allende Writing Center 
offers college credit courses and workshops in 
short-story writing, the novel, TV writing, drama 
writing, as well as classes in photography, ele- 
mentary, and advanced Spanish. 

James Norman, novelist and short-story writer 
(Collier's, Saturday Evening Post, Atlantic, Cos- 
mopolitan, etc.) will direct the Center and its 
writing workshops. In addition to the Center’s 
staff of selling writers and editors, the work- 
shops will be guided by well-known American 
and Latin-American writers and guest lecturers, 
among them: Allan Smart, essayist, novelist, and 
Book-of-the-Month Club author; Earl Birney, 
noted Canadian novelist, poet, and creative writ- 
ing teacher; Edwardo Cardenas, editor of Selec- 
ciones, the Spanish language edition of Reader’s 
Digest; Rudolfo Usigli, Latin America’s top play- 
wright. 

Though the Writing Center school year is 
divided into four terms, (the Spring session starts 
April 2; Summer, June 15; September 16; and 
Winter, January 2), the workshops and lectures 
are planned so that students may register at any 
time and remain as long as their plans permit. 

The town of San Miguel de Allende is noted 
for its unique colonial architecture, its sunny 
climate, its regional fiestas, and its artists. De- 
signated as a National Monument by the Mex- 
ican government, the town and Instituto yearly 
attract six to eight hundred Canadian, Ameri- 
can, and European writers and artists, many of 
whom have become permanent residents. In ad- 
dition to living accommodations at the Insti- 
tuto’s new hotel, there are numerous low-cost 
hotels and boarding houses where attractive 
rooms with good meals may be had for as little 
as $50 monthly. 

For further information regarding the Instituto 
Allende Writing Center we will be glad to send 
our catalogue and illustrated booklet. 

Stiruinc Dickinson, Director 
Instituto Allende Writing Center 
San Miguel de Allende 

Gto, Mexico 


Manhunting Dept. 
Sir: 
We're trying to locate Leonard Keller, for 
whom we've just sold a story. 
Keller’s last address was as follows: 3853rd 
Air Police Sq., Craig Air Force Base, Alabama. 
Scort MerepirnH AGENCY 
580 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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An Open Invitation To 


Compare NYS with all 


other Writing 





The experts tell us that it’s never a good 
idea to refer to your competition openly. 
We wouldn’t know. We're editors, writers 
and teachers—not advertising men. But we 
do know, and we say to you with all of the 
conviction we command, that NYS compares 
favorably on every count with even the most 
expensive writing courses. 

We invite you to make the comparison. We urge 
you, in fact, to investigate what each course offers 
before taking any. 

You'll find, first, that the New York School of 
Writing’s course is based on the one book authori- 
ties have acclaimed as the best ever published for 
writers. 

You'll learn that every NYS instructor is an active 
writer, editor—or both. (You study under their 
personal direction at home in your spare time.) 


You'll discover that NYS assignments are interest- 
ing, stimulating, intensely practical. And that you 
need not confine the material you submit for com- 
ment to formal assignments. 


Among Your Distinguished 
NYS Instructors 


HENRY KANE, author of motion 
picture, New York Confidential, 
writer of Martin Kane TV series, 
author of many books and stories. 
STANLEY ELLIN, nine time win- 
ner of major Ellery Queen awards. 
Author of two books, motion pic- 
tures and many stories. 

JAMES O’MARA, author of many 
books and $15,000 Saturday Eve- 
ning Post serial. And many others. 








Courses 


You'll Note That NYS is Priced Lower Than 
Any Other Comparable Course for Writers. 
Finally, yeu’ll find that NYS actually markets your 
salable manuscripts for you through a nationally- 


known literary agent who knows the entire range 
of literary markets intimately. 


Yes, however you want to compare value—whether 
it be on the basis of price, material, experience, or 
personal help—NYS meets every competitive chal- 
lenge! 


YOU CAN EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! 


1. A $750 sale to the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post (when the author was 
only half through the course.) 

2. Over 700 sales to leading markets 
including Cosmopolitan. 

3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, 2 books—and a major 
book club choice—all for one NYS 
graduate. These are examples. We 
shall be glad to tell you about 
sales made for NYS graduates to 
the entire range of markets. 


MAIL 
COUPON 
NOw! 


New York School of Writing 
Dept. 163, 2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 
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Please send me, without obligation, your FRE FREE, deserip- ! 
tive booklet—‘‘Writing for a profitable Career : 
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| ore by the State of New York ' 
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UZZELL 


We are using this space to invite any of our 
many writer friends who may need help to 
write to us. Since we still handle all our work 
personally and report promptly, we limit our 
offer of help to writers who are serious and 
ready to work to succeed. We want all who 
read this notice to know that writers who 
appeal to us for help receive what they pay 
Editors, 


lishers, our books, our many successful writers 


99 


for and without “‘come on’s. pub- 


speak for us. The best beginning with us is 
to send a story or article presenting problems 
(fee, $10) or a card or letter requesting our 
free informative 6,000-word pamphlet, “‘Liter- 


ary Services.” 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


Stillwater Oklahoma 











REMEMBER 


THE NAME 
MILDRED I. REID 


For coaching by mail. For Chic 
le N. H. W 








For plots and riters Colony. 
1—WRITER "S HOW! (Basic Technique).......... $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HE! SELVES! (Formulas)........-. 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique). ..::: 2.5 
5—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS ( ained)... 3.00 
6—WRITERS EARNI (New approach to writing) 3.00 
7—THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS. Novel. Stores 3.50. From om me 2.50 








(For proof that I can practice what I also te: cue er 


49 Salem Lane MILDRED |. REID Evanston, 


‘IMinois 
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Mountain Workshop — Camp for the Creative Arts 
July 1 - August 11 
WRITING @ PAINTING © PHOTOGRAPHY © HANDICRAFTS 
LAUBACH LITERACY METHODS 
Work with noted teachers. Rustic cabins on Se slope of 


Huckleberry Mountain. For booklet 
Wilcox Smith, Exec. Director, Hendersonville, N. {» 











Another Kick 
Sir: 

Thanks! 

Yes, thanks to Mr. Ray T. Davis for serving 
you a well-deserved kick in the format for not 
publishing instruction articles on fact writing. 

Thanks to you for having the fortitude to 
publish the letter. 

And, thanks for the article, “Five Point Sys- 
tem,” by Ronald J. Cooke. Whether this article 
was in response to Mr. Davis’ request or whether 
it was coincidence, I, for one, hope it signals 
that information on non-fiction will be more 
plentiful. 

C. F. Martey 
Nokomis, Illinois. 


® When we published Mr. Davis’ letter last 
month we had an editorial reply which somehow 
got lost on the way to the printer. Anyhow, we 
too were glad for the kick, but we want to point 
out that WD has carried many articles on non- 
fiction during the past year—at least one or two 
in each issue. Note, Mr. Marley, that the Feb. 
issue contained two other articles on non-fiction 
—‘“Divide and Sell” and “Try a teen-age pro- 
file.” 

But we're stirred—and will keep that non-fic- 
tion coming aplenty.—Ed. 


From a Valiant Spirit 
Sir: 

Many, many thanks for your kind article on 
me in the current Dicest. 

Already our office has been swamped with 
manuscripts. I assure you however, that I will 
personally read through carefully, every script 
sent to me. There is such a crying need for fresh 
new writers in Hollywood—that I hopefully 
start each script looking for a fresh approach. 

Harry Lewis 
9172 Sunset Boulevard 
Hollywood 46, California 


e In case you didn't get to read all of your 
February issue—Harry Lewis was written up in 
our Hollywood TV column. 











STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the- th 

BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION | 
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Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help yow sell 
highest-rate markets. 








market haphazardly and » gg wv, Write for our free detailed 
manuscri ‘he very 
grohenstve sales oma editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 
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Vet Contest 
Sir: 

Cash prizes up to $50 each—four portable 
typewriters, Underwood, Royal, Olivetti, Rem- 
ington Rand,—electric shavers—correspondence 
courses, writers’ magazine subscriptions, auto- 
graphed books—to a combined total of $5000 
worth, are offered hospitalized veterans in the 
10th Annual National Writing Contest opening 
February 15. Veterans may also win a 30-volume 
set of Encyclopedia Americana or a Remington 
Rand Electric Typewriter for hospital patients’ 
use. 

Contest News, giving full details, is distributed 
by Special Services, Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D. C., to all VA hospitals before 
Feb. 15. each year. Veterans in state or private 
hospitals may write for a copy to Hospitalized 
Veterans Writing Project, 1020 Lake Shore Dr., 
Chicago 11, Ill. The contest closes on April 15. 
Only hospitalized veterans of the U. S. Armed 
Forces, outpatients, or permanently disabled vet- 
erans not able to work fulltime at paying jobs 
are eligible. Date and place of last hospitaliza- 
tion must be given if contestant does not have 
a hospital address on his manuscript. Twenty 
sections offer variety. 

All entries are to be mailed to Hospitalized 
Veterans Writing Project, 1020 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


WWA Address 
Sir: 
Will you please mail me the address of Western 
Writers of America. 
Henry A. BaILey 
Star Route 
Dixon, Missouri 


® We publish this in anticipation of other re- 
quests for the address of WWA. You can write 
the Editor of the ROUNDUP— Leslie Ernen- 
wein at 6208 East Pima, Tucson, Arizona.—Ed. 


Open Letter 

The Lyric, a quarterly, is devoted to con- 
servative poetry and we prefer rhymed sonnets 
and lyrics. 

Our subscription rate is $2 a year. We do 
not send free sample copies. 
Rusy ALT1IzER RosBerts, 
Editor 
The Lyric 
Christiansburg, Virginia 


To People 
who want to write 
but can't get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but fear 
that a beginner hasn’t a chance? Then listen to 
what a famous editor said on this subject: 


“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writin 
men and women have passed from the scene. will 
take their places? Fame, riches and the happiness of 
achievement await the new men and women of power.” 


EARNS $100 A MONTH 
IN SPARE TIME 


"'N.LA. enriched my life, gave me 
a@ paying hobby, and opened up a 
whole new world. In my spare time 
1 am earning $100 a month as cor- 
respondent for two city newspapers. 
Quite even more rewarding is the 
satisfaction of seeing my feature 
stories printed.""—Mrs. Leslie Coats, 
Doland, South Dakota. 


Writing Aptitude Test — FREE! 


‘Te Newspaper Institute of America offers a 
FREE Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is 
to discover new recruits for the army of men and 
women who add to their income by fiction and 
article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a 
simple but expert analysis of your latent ability, 
your powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not all ap- 
plicants pass this test. Those who do are qualified 
to take the famous N.I.A. course based on the 
practical training given by big metropolitan dailies. 

This is the New York Copy Desk Method which 
teaches you to write by writing! You develop 
your individual style instead of trying to copy 
that of others. Although you work at home, on 
your own time, you are constantly guided by 
experienced writers. You “cover” actual assign-. 
ments such as metropolitan reporters get. It is 
really fascinating work. Each week you see new _ 
progress. In a matter of months you can acquire 
the coveted “professional” touch. Then you are 
ready for market with greatly improved chances 
of making sales. 

Mail the Coupon Now 

But the first step is to take the FREE Writing Aptitude 
Test. It requires But a few minutes and costs nothing. So 
mail the coupon now. Make the first move couned the 
most enjoyable and profitable occupation—writing for pub- 
lication ! News per Institute of America, One Bark ve., 
New York 16, N Y. (Founded 1925.) (Licensed by State 
of New York.) (Approved Member National Home Study 
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Newspaper Institute of America 

One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Test and further 

information about writing for profit, as 

promised in Wairer’s Dicest, March. 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, whe offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists: punctual printers: general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataleguing and distribution: circulars te the 
Author’s personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 
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We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 
of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned prompily. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Publishers since 1920) 
DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Sick Vet Wants WD’s 
Sir: 


Trying to figure out the complexity and mys- 


— angles of Short Story Writing. 


aven’t the finances of enrolling in any of the 


various writing schools. However, while here in 
the hospital I came in contact with 15 back issues 
of the Dicest, dated 1950 and °51. Man alive, 
those magazines have turned into virtual gold 
mines to me, 


The articles have taught me many things and 


I’m getting a pretty good education from them. 


I’ve been wondering if there are writers or sub- 


scribers on your subscription lists that have old 
back issues of these gems and would like to get 
rid of said publications. 


If there is, will you tell them to mail what they 


don’t want to me? Would appreciate their gen- 
erosity. Perhaps several years from now I can 
compensate with a story in one of the slicks. 


Thanks. 
Haroip T. Brooks 
Vet. Adm. Hosp. W-4 
San Fernando, Calif. 
Cut Rate 
Sir: 


I have forty-four issues of Writer’s Dicest 


I should like to pass on to someone if they care 
to send one dollar for postage. 


They date from January 1951 to August 1954. 
Hazet M. Parker 
P. O. Box 41 
Bay Shore, N. Y. 


® We hope that you two people will be able to 
get together.—Ed. 


A Summing Up 
Sir: 


As per request I am enclosing a note with my 


renewal. As to suggesting what I would like to 
see in WD for ’56, I can ask nothing but that 
you keep up the good work. But then again that’s 
a pretty big order, for last year’s Digests were 
excellent. 


WD is one of the few mags that advertise with 


such phrases as “It’s distinctive; and what’s 
more it’s distinguished,” and fail to exaggerate. 
It is one of the few that does not deceive with its 
advertising. 


RonaLtp McBrine 
348 Charlotte Street 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada 








BELIEVE IN YOURSELF 
1 be better in Scand ae ae Oe some 7 stories. 


nm show more genuine talent, 1 with a more im- 
soos subject and express a more illuminating theme. 


WHY THEN gy Ay IT SELL? 
Could it be that you're weak in fiction techniques? That 
however good your story material, you to know how 
to make the most of whatever writing ability you have? 
How to erect a solid story structure? How make your 
characters come alive? How to express your ideas through 
story action? 


CRAFTSMANSHIP CAN BE ACQUIRED 
The PAULINE BLOOM STEP-BY-STEP SYSTEM will 
give it to you, A will master one technical point at a 
time and use in the actual —_ of a a. yout 


— is criticized step-by-s correct you 
Zou. fo along, RD FEEL SECURE ABOUT THE 

WORK BEHIND YOU. 

ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKET WILL PAY 

FOR YOUR COURSE AND START YOU ON’ YOUR 


CRITICISM SERVICE 
Have you a problem story? Pauline Bloom can tell you 
what’s wrong and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per 
thousand words. $5.00 minimum. Payment and stam 
envelope should accompany script. Special rate for books. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow S¢.-D, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


(Licensed by New York State) 























“The future belongs te those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Miffin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 
Humor and Ga 
TRAINING mast 
FOR Mystery and Detective 
Article and Feature 
WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 


Screen 
Established 1923 


Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
criticism . .. Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 

MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 











1954 Anthology of Soe 2 teed Ses Short-Sherts edited by Robert Oberifirst 
39 -shorts is 


sell short-shorts to Collier’s, This Week, Ar, 


OBERFIRST PUBL sitet dreony New Yorkers 





on 
Esquir i hl: op pages...... 
“G. bon $59, Ocean Clty, New’ Jersey ot 

































































Some months ago, a young writer mentioned to us that he was having a pretty hard time of it, 
but added firmly that he just wouldn’t consider assisting his career via literary agency representation. 
He mentioned a number of misses at markets because of changes in needs and requirements of 
which he’d been unaware, and said he suspected there were technique flaws in his stuff which he and 
his friends and relatives hadn’t been able to pinpoint but which an experienced agency could un- 
doubtedly help him locate and eliminate—but he still insisted he wasn’t going to get himself an agent. 

The writer’s reason for this decision was simple. His favorite author is John Steinbeck, and, he 
pointed out, Steinbeck had been able to get where he is without an agent. And, since Steinbeck had 
gotten to the top on his own, why should he turn to outside aid? 

Frankly, we felt that the writer’s reasoning was downright silly, and we didn’t hesitate to tell 
him so. We pointed out that top writers today consider a literary agent as essential a requirement to 
their profession as their typewriters, and stated that, if he had what it takes, the only difference between 
his getting to the top with or without an agent is that he’d get there a lot faster with. We added that it 
was no more sensible to want to go it alone without literary agency representation than to go it alone 
without a dictionary or the U.S. mails, and clinched our argument by pointing out that 98% of to- 
day’s selling writers (newcomers and top names) do have literary agents. Apparently we were con- 
vincing, because the young writer is now a client, and doing exceptionally well. 

And, incidentally, like most newer writers who skip agents because they believe their favorite 
author doesn’t have one, the young writer was completely mistaken. John Steinbeck does have an 
agent, and has had an agent from the start of his career. 


We'll be happy to see some of your work. 


SERVICE if your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands, 
but can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, with- 
out additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll 
tell you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report 
within two weeks. 


TERMS PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, 
or have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling 
your account on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, 
and 20% on British and other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to 
earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction 
(for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words) ; $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 
words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half- 
hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on 
request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lope, please, with all manuscripts. 


YT SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 


58O FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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You don’t have to go to pris- 
on, pore over books, or be an 


expert to sound like one, if you 
research after the first draft 


By Richard Deming 


NE OF THE stock bits of advice hope- 
ful writers get from professionals is: 
“Write about what you know.” The usual 
meaning is that you should write only from 
your own intimate experience, and avoid 
backgrounds about which your knowledge 
is only vicarious. If you live in a small 
town, write only about small towns; if 
you're city bred, write only about cities; if 
your home is a ranch, write only Westerns. 
The pros themselves don’t follow this 
advice, of course. 


If they did, no one would ever write a 
historical novel, and certainly there wouldn’t 
be any science fiction. 


This advice should be turned around to 
read: “Know about what you write.” Ob- 
viously your background must not only 
sound authentic, but be accurate, for other- 
wise dozens of gleeful readers will denounce 
you to your publisher because on page 104 
your hero pulled a derringer from his 
sleeve and pumped a .44 caliber bullet into 
the villain, when any fool knows the der- 
ringer takes a .41. 

But you don’t have to grow up in a 
penitentiary to write a prison story. I won’t 
go as far as to say you shouldn’t at least 
make a visitor’s tour through one, or talk 


RESEARCH 


1Tl 


REVERSE 


to a warden or prison guard. But with only 
a sketchy knowledge of prison life you can 
write an authentic-sounding story, provid- 
ing you know the techniques. 


Vice versa, you could write a prison story 
completely lacking in realism, even after a 
lifetime in jail, if you don’t know the tech- 
niques. 

I used to have a cop friend, now dead, 
who on his retirement after twenty years 
of police work decided to try his hand at 
fiction. Rather understandably he chose 
crime fiction, feeling that with his back- 
ground it would be a natural. He mailed 
his first cops-and-robbers yarn to one of 
those agents who take on novice writers on 
a reading-fee basis. 





Richard Deming has written five novels—The 
Gallows In My Garden, Tweak the Devil's 
Nose, and Whistle Past the Graveyard under 
his own name, and Hell Street and Justice Has 
No Sword under his pseudonym of Max 
Franklin—all published by Rinehart in hard- 
covers, and in reprint editions by Dell, Mer- 
cury, and others. His books are also published 
in England, Italy, Spain, Denmark, and Ger- 
many. He also writes magazine stories, and is 
a regular in Bluebook, Manhunt, Ellery 
Queen’s, Accused, and many others. Some of 
his stories have been televised by Ford Theater. 











Except for personal letters my ex-cop 
friend hadn’t written a word since the 
homework he reluctantly did for high-school 
composition, so it wasn’t surprising that the 
agent managed to find quite a few things 
wrong with the story. As a matter of fact 
the letter of criticism was nearly as long as 
the script. 

My friend accepted most of the criticism 
humbly enough, but when he reached the 
point where the agent said his background 
lacked authenticity, he blew his top. 

“Wait’ll I write that jerk and tell him 
I was a cop for twenty years,” he said. 

“That’s the only way he'll ever find it 
out,” I told him. “It certainly doesn’t show 
in your story.” 

And it didn’t. 

Of course, what the agent was criticizing 
in the story was not lack of knowledge on 
the author’s part, but his inability to get 
across a feeling of authenticity. Any pro- 
fessional knows the distinction here, but it’s 
a common mistake among tyros to think 
that detailed knowledge of a field of work, 
or familiarity with a background will auto- 
matically give their scripts a ring of truth. 
Actually, what makes a story sound authen- 
tic is almost entirely a matter of technique. 
If you don’t have that, you can be a walk- 
ing encyclopedia on your subject and still 
not convince your reader. 


Sprinkle the Details 


It’s a simple enough technique to de- 
scribe, though not quite as simple to put in 
practice. Basically it consists of sprinkling 
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your script with realistic details, but in 
such a manner that they are unobtrusive. 
To keep them unobtrusive, you use them 
only where they serve to advance the story. 
If you find yourself inserting odd bits of 
background simply to demonstrate to the 
reader that you know your subject, you are 
overdoing the technique. 


To illustrate what I mean, here is a pas- 
sage from Hell Street published a few years 
back. In this scene a woman has accused 
the head of the St. Louis Homicide Squad 
that he ignored her complaint that a death, 
the police closed as an accident case, is actu- 
ally a homicide. Irked at the woman for 
taking up his time, the lieutenant in charge 
gets off this statement: 


“The Homicide Squad consists of me and 
ten other men, Miss Parker. All of them 
cops. We don’t enjoy the luxury in Homi- 
cide of having police stenographers assigned 
to us. Not one of my men can take short- 
hand or type with more than two fingers, 
but they all have to type up their own cases. 
A city this size has lots of homicides. Be- 
sides that we go out on suicides, accidental 
deaths, attack cases and arson cases where 
somebody dies. Not a day passes but some- 
body comes in who knows Uncle Joe was 
pushed off that ladder while painting the 
eave troughs because they had a dream he 
was murdered, or knows Aunt Minnie never 
would have committed suicide because only 
last Christmas she said suicide was a cow- 
ard’s way out, or just plain has a theory 
after reading about a killing in the news- 
papers. You can’t blame us for not putting 
the whole squad on an accident case because 
somebody tells us the guy never bathes on 
Tuesday.” 


In this passage a number of authentic 
facts about the St. Louis Homicide Squad 
are deliberately thrown at the reader, but 
in such a way that they will sink into his 
consciousness without his realizing that he 
is being educated. For every word the lieu- 
tenant says, stems directly from his feeling 
of irritation at the woman who is bothering 
him, and therefore is important to the 
progress of the story. If I had the lieuten- 
ant state the same facts without an ample, 
or even a compelling motive, they would 
stand out as a deliberate attempt on the 
author’s part to show off knowledge. 

Incidentally this novel brought the fol- 
lowing reaction from a publisher, in a letter 
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to my agent: “I rather imagine Richard 
Deming is a St. Louis newspaperman and 
that he’s written this story out of his experi- 
ence as a police and crime reporter there. 
In any event to me it carries a sense of 
complete authenticity as far as police work 
goes.” 

I have never been in either police or 
newspaper work, and I live seven hundred 
miles from St. Louis. 


Sure, But Who’s Got the Money? 


Sure, you say. But you did a lot of re- 
search. Who’s got enough money for a 
seven-hundred-mile trip to do research? 

I did do research, of course. Two weeks 
of it, which doesn’t seem to me an unrea- 
sonable length of time to spend collecting 
background for a 78,000 word novel. Usu- 
ally, collecting sufficient data for a short 
story takes me no more than a day. 

The word “research” tends to create a 
mental image of exhaustive scholarly toil 
in the minds of many authors, with the re- 
sult that they incline to write “off the top 
of their minds,” either skirting around facts 
they aren’t sure of by being deliberately 
vague, or plunging ahead armed with only 
half knowledge, and risking being in error. 
But those who are scared off by the word 
usually visualize research as the sort of thing 
graduate students do before writing a the- 
sis: poring over countless books and as- 
similating every known fact about the 
subject in hand. 

You don’t have to do that type of re- 
search for a piece of fiction. You aren’t 
writing a treatise. You’re writing a story. 
All you need to know about your back- 
ground is that part of it which appears in 
the story. 

Suppose you decide to write a tale with 
a canning-industry background. The schol- 
arly approach would be to learn everything 
you could about the industry before setting 
a single word on paper. But you’re not a 
scholar; you’re a teller of yarns. You don’t 
have to have an expert’s knowledge of the 
whole field, because you’re merely using the 
canning industry as background for a piece 
of fiction, not preparing a graduate thesis 
on the subject. The only knowledge you 


need is on the points which bear on the 
particular story you’re writing. 

The unobtrusive inclusion of a few 
authentic facts about the canning industry, 
plus a careful avoidance of factual errors, 
will give your script a ring of authenticity 
which would fool Mr. Heinz of the Fifty- 
Seven Varieties. 


After the First Draft 


The time-saving device I use is to write 
my story first, then do my research and fill 
in my background after the first draft is 
completed. This has the advantage of fix- 
ing in my mind the specific data I need, so 
that I don’t waste research time accumulat- 
ing a lot of lore I have no use for. 

For example, this is from the first draft 
of my next forthcoming novel. 


One of the fishing tugs, the Nancy Ree, 
appeared in the breakwall channel at that 
moment. We watched as it pulled in to the 
dock. (Find out exact docking procedure.) 


In the final draft, after I had done my 
research, the passage read like this: 


One of the fishing tugs, the Nancy Ree, 
appeared in the breakwall channel at that 
moment. We watched as it bore directly 
toward the dock at full speed, swung around 
and reversed engine at the last moment, and 
smoothly settled its starboard side against 
the old automobile tires fixed to the dock to 
serve as bumpers. 


The first drafts of my stories are full of 
such notes. When a first draft is finished, I 
make a list of the parenthetical entries, and 
know exactly what information I have to 
dig up. Often the realistic facts which ap- 
pear in my yarns constitute all I know 
about the subject I’ve used as background. 
But that’s all I have to know. 


Help For Lazy Writers 


Being essentially lazy, I’ve evolved a 
time-saving method of doing research too. 
Instead of poring over books, I simply go to 
the people who are experts in the fields I 
want to know about. 

For instance, in the book I just men- 
tioned there is considerable background 
about the Lake Erie fishing industry, al- 
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though that doesn’t happen to be the cen- 
tral theme of the book. I got most of my 
data by talking to the captain and crew 
of a fishing tug, the rest by observation 
when I took a trip on the tug. Because I 
knew in advance the specific details I 
needed, my research took only one day. 

If I had attempted to learn everything 
there was to know about the industry in 
advance of writing my story, with the idea 
that I’d sort out the data I needed as I 
wrote the scripts, a month wouldn’t have 
been enough time for research. As is, prac- 
tically all I know about commercial fishing 
could be condensed to two typewritten 
pages, and most of this scant knowledge 
appears in the book. Yet when I showed 
my tug-captain friend the sections of the 
book concerned with fishing, he said the 
story sounded as though an old-time tug 
captain had written it. 

Nothing but the unobstrusive insertion 
of authentic detail, plus the careful avoid- 
ance of errors, accomplished this effect. 


The Hard Way 


I employed this same research tech- 
nique in compiling data for the previous 
novel I mentioned concerning the St. Louis 
Homicide Squad. But as this was before I 
had learned the lazy device of writing my 
story before I did my research, I did it the 
hard way. I set out to learn everything on 
the subject I could. 

I decided to do a crime novel with a St. 
Louis background more or less on the spur 
of the moment, mainly because I happened 
to be visiting St. Louis at the time. And 
since I knew nothing of St. Louis police 
and court procedure, I started calling on 
people who did. 

During a two-week period I talked with 
the chief of police, the head of the Homi- 
cide Squad, the first assistant circuit attor- 
ney, the coroner and deputy coroner, the 
superintendent of the City Hospital (I 
wanted some dope on the hospital’s prison 
ward), a private eye whose name I picked 
out of the phone book at random, and a 
couple of precinct cops. To each person I 
explained I was gathering general back- 
ground material for a novel, and asked for 
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a briefing on his particular field. Every one 
received me courteously and poured out 
information. 


Invitation to An Autopsy 


To indicate how courteously I was re- 
ceived, not only did my informants answer 
all the questions I could think of, but I was 
invited to watch an autopsy, attend an in- 
quest and observe a couple of homicide 
suspects being questioned. 

I mention this courteous reception be- 
cause I suspect that some readers at this 
point are mumbling, “Sure, that’s fine pro- 
cedure for an established writer, but would 
any of those guys give five minutes to me?” 

The best answer to that is that, while I 
have since published five books and have 
two more coming up, and have now ap- 
peared in some high-paying magazines, this 
all happened five years ago. At the time I 
had never appeared anywhere except in 
pulp magazines and not a single person I 
approached had ever before heard of me. 
Believe me, all you have to say is that 
you’re a writer doing research, and your 
welcome is assured. 

You will find that nearly everyone is 
flattered to be asked for information by a 
writer, and no matter how important or 
busy he is, he’ll usually spread the welcome 
mat at the magic words, “I’m a writer 
doing research.” 

If you want to specialize in historical 
novels, or in exotic locales you haven’t the 
transportation fare to visit, you’re in for 
a lot of book research. But if you’re content 
to write of contemporary people living in 
places you can get to, you can acquire all 
the background material you’ll need simply 
and painlessly. Just walk up to the experts 
and ask for information. 

Then, when you have all the information 
you need, use it sparingly. Keep in mind 
that while readers like stories to have au- 
thentic flavor, they don’t like to feel that 
they’re being educated. Facts for facts sake 
will only irritate the reader, but if your 
realistic details serve to advance the story 
instead of attempting to stand on their own 
isolated merit, your script will ring true 
and add immeasurably to its salability. 





Hollywood doesn’t have the monopoly 


on movie making. If you can make 


a piano your star, you too can 


be a script writer. 


scenarios, 


HE MOVIES ARE conducting a talent 

hunt, a hunt for writers. So what’s 
new about that? It’s the kind of movies, 
not the kind of hunt, that’s unusual. The 
type I’m talking about is the 16-mm. spon- 
sored film, the kind that is shown to clubs, 
schools, church societies, sales meetings, in- 
dustrial groups. Occasionally these movies 
are shot in 35-mm., the Hollywood stand- 
ard. But for all intents and purposes you 
can call them the 16-mm. films to distin- 
guish them from their grown-up Hollywood 
cousins. 

Scores of these movies are made each 
year. One film distributing company alone 
services more than 50,000 audiences each 
month. Somebody has to write scripts for 
these films. It might as well be you, espe- 
cially since professionals seem to have over- 
looked this relatively new market. Don’t 
ask me why. The pay is excellent. 


Your Take 


Let’s document that statement. As a 
rough rule-of-thumb, 5% of the gross cost 
of the film is the usual free-lancer’s fee. 





Jane Schroyer is a staff writer for Paragon 
Pictures where she writes the type of manu- 
scripts discussed in this article. She has also 
been a reporter on the Boston Herald, New 
York Herald Tribune and she writes fiction. 


U.S.A. 


By Jane Schroyer ° 


What, then, do films cost? Movies can 
and do cost almost anything. The industry’s 
truism, however, is that they cost $1,000 
a minute and up. On this basis, a 15-minute 
film should bill out at about $15,000, which 
of course means a take of $750 for the 
scriptwriter. A 30-minute film should bring 
the free-lancer around $1,500. Many 16- 
mm. films cost more; some cost less. As 
you get to know the market, you’ll know 
which are the high-budget studios, which 
are in the middle range, and which operate 
on a shoestring. 

Some producers will want you to do the 
job for a flat fee. If it’s high enough, my 
advice is to accept. Others may pay on a 
per diem basis. Here the going rate runs 
around $50 a day, and up. To compare 
the per diem rate with the percentage basis, 
let’s suppose you were doing a $30,000 
film. There’d be $1,500 in it if you did 
it on a percentage. Per diem, I think you’d 
wind up with the same figure. It’s incon- 
ceivable to me that you could research and 
write such a film in less than thirty days’ 
time. Therefore, at $50 a day, you’d come 
out all right. 

Strip films (we’ll explain the term later) 
are much less expensive to produce, hence 
their prices are considerably lower. A 15- 
minute strip film might cost only $4,000 
or $5,000. As a result, the ante to the 
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scriptwriter is usually upped to 10%. On 
a per diem basis, your fee would still be 
equitable; strip films take time to think up 
and write. 

How do you get started in industrial 
films? First of all, acquaint yourself with 
the type of pictures sponsors make. There 
are the movies, which need no introduction. 
And there are slide films, or strip films. 

A word of explanation for those who’ve 
never seen a slide film. A slide film is a 
series of stills, all printed onto a single 
strip of film. The strip is accompanied by 
a record that is belled, or keyed, to fit the 
film, to supply the video with audio. On 
the record goes the dialogue, the back- 
ground narration, the accompanying music, 
and/or the sound effects. The film moves 
through the slide projector at the rate of 
one still every few seconds. But the pictures 
themselves do not move. Strip films are 
often called the poor man’s movie, a mis- 
nomer of sorts since many prosperous com- 
panies make frequent use of them. Because 
of their lowered cost, however, many more 
of them are made. Consequently, a strip 
film could easily provide the springboard 
for your first break into films. 

With this information under your belt, go 
on to familiarize yourself with industrial 
films. It shouldn’t be hard to screen movies, 
although you may have trouble seeing slide 
films, Since it’s the movies you’re prima- 
rily after, however, you should find little 
difficulty in tracking down good examples. 


See a Sponsored Movie 


If you haven’t already seen your share 
of sponsored films, here’s how to arrange 
for screenings. Do you belong to an organ- 
ized group? Then see the program chair- 
man, If you have a job, talk to the office 
manager or the plant foreman. Anyone who 
has a captive audience under his control 
has access to sponsored films. Whomever 
you speak to, persuade him to feature films 
at your club meetings or during lunch 
hours on the job. Explain that the films are 
free (save for the postage that your group 
will pay), and that 16-mm. sound projectors 
are easy to borrow or rent. Program chair- 
men or plant managers can obtain the films 








by writing to the companies that specialize 
in distributing sponsored films. Two ex- 
cellent ones are: 

Modern Talking Picture Service 

45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, and 

Ideal Pictures 

233-239 West 42nd St., New York. 
Either of these outfits will put you in 
touch with its nearest branch office serving 
your area. 

Lone wolves who don’t work or aren’t 
joiners are advised to keep their eyes open 
for showings of sponsored films on TV. 
Television stations make liberal use of such 
films as fill-in material. Also quite a few 
public libraries have special film showings 
utilizing these free movies. 


Types of Scripts 


When you’ve seen enough films to get the 
hang of the market, evaluate them. Broadly 
speaking, the films you see will break down 
into one of three groups: 


(1) documentary films. No doubt you’ve 
seen plenty of these March-of-Time 
type films. The 16-mm. documentary 
differs only in subject matter. Instead 
of dealing with a current event, it deals 
with a day in the life of an employee at 
the XYZ Lathe Company, for instance, 
or with what happens to the milk you 
drink, from the time it leaves the cow 
till the time it reaches your table. 


(2) story treatment films. Story films re- 
semble Hollywood productions. They’re 
what the name implies—a story dra- 
matically or engagingly told, with the 
commercial message sandwiched into 
the narrative. 

(3) combination story-documentary films. 
A synthesis of the above two, this type 
usually has a humanized frame wrapped 
around the documentary commercial 
material. The frame needn’t be over- 
burdened with plot. Generally, in 16- 
mm. films you haven’t time to develop 
3-D characters, and we all know that 
without well-rounded characters, it’s 
hard to get a tight plot off the ground. 
As a case in point, let’s conjure up a 

synopsis for an airline; 
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You start with boy-meets-girl-on-plane. 
His name’s Bill Winsted. Hers is Sally 
Bright. The audience is teased along by 
their inicipient romance. Up comes the 
steward, serving a dreamy looking lunch, 
calories by Kodachrome. Comes the com- 
mercial. The steward (I’m making him a 
steward instead of a stewardess because 
men usually make better background nar- 
rators than women) takes over the “voice- 
over” (that is, he talks while the action 
continues) documentary narration. He 


might bridge in this way: “Yes, I could see 


the young man was getting pretty revved 
up over the girl. What a dish. Almost as 
good as the food we serve on Baronet Air- 
lines.” He moves on to his blast, the raison 
d@’etre of the film. 

The documentary follows, as we visit 
the airline’s kitchens, where we see Meticu- 
lous French Chefs, giving Loving Care to 
each morsel of food that’s served on the 
airline. We might move on to the mainte- 
nance department to learn that every nut 
and bolt is checked before a plane leaves 
the ground. And we might see a chart in- 
dicating that the line hadn’t had an ac- 
cident in 18 years. And so on and on. 

We bridge back to the couple. They’re 
landing now. Sally gets off the plane. A 
young man waiting at the gate busses her 
warmly. Our Hero is sunk. He hangs back 
and lets Sally go on, without a word. The 
camera can show Sally’s reluctance to break 
off the acquaintance so abruptly, but Bill 
mustn’t see it. The steward notices the 
briefcase under the arm of the man meeting 
Sally. It says R. T. Bright. The steward 
consults his passenger list. Putting two and 





two together with remarkable alacrity, he 
whispers in Bill’s ear. The audience is 
flatteringly left to dope out that the guy is 
Sally’s brother. Bill makes a wild dash 
through the crowd. The steward follows. 
Bill catches up with Sally and her brother 
just as they’re getting in a cab. The steward 
turns on camera with a big wink. So we’ve 
proved that Baronet not only is the safest 
and most gourmet-minded airline, we've 
also proved that Baronet Has a Heart. And 
that is a combination story-documentary. 


Impress the Producer 


After you’ve evaluated enough movies to 
have a speaking acquaintance with the 
various types of 16-mm. films, you’re ready 
for the next step toward establishing your- 
self as a free-lance scriptwriter. It’s time 
to start seeing producers. 

Geography may give you a bad break 
in this respect. If you live in a small city, 
you may have to go to the nearest bigger 
city to make liaison with producers. If that’s 
out, you write to producers, summarizing 
what we'll discuss below. 

People living in metropolitan areas will 
uncover dozens of producers. You will 
find these listed in the yellow pages of 
telephone directories in the larger cities, 
under the heading “Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Studios.” 

Movie people generally are accessible. 
The only hitch, is that some producers will 
be sticky about admitting that they make 
use of free-lancers. Here’s the rationale be- 
hind this pretense: producers like to make 
prospective clients think that they main- 
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tain a stable of brilliant writers. Since the 
pretense is for the prospects’ benefit and not 
for yours, you should be able to work your 
way around it. Suggest that the producer 
keep you on file against the time when his 
staff is so jammed up that scripts will have 
to be farmed out. Every producer likes to 
fantasize about that happy day. 

So now you're in the producer’s office 
and you’re telling him that you’re a veri- 
table Joe Mankiewicz when it comes to 
scriptwriting. The only drawback is: you’ve 
never written a script. You’ve got to con- 
vince the producer you can script films. 
Well, here’s how free-lancers sell themselves 
at the studio where I work. 


Why We Buy Free Lance 


First, we love samples. Anthing you’ve 
published, any advertising you’ve written— 
we want to see it. 

Next, we like to know where your special 
interests lie. You might be a job specialist: 
an engineer, a home economist, a farmer, a 
musician. Whatever your job is, the field 
may suggest a way in which we can use 
you. Or, if you have an extra-curricular 
activity in which you’re well grounded, we'll 
fix that in our minds, too. Suppose you’re 
a secretary by day but a terrific horticul- 
turist over the weekend. Tell us. It may 
seem to be pulling the long arm of coinci- 
dence right out of its socket, but surprising 
things happen. The very next week we 
might get a query from a garden implement 
manufacturer. We'd immediately rack you 
up as a possibility for the script. 





Secretary by day, horticulturist at night. 












Having established yourself and your 
tags, ask the producer if you may do a 
sample synopsis. This you may have to do 
on speculation, but it’s probably the most 
effective way to let him know you're in 
earnest getting started in films. It won’t be 
easy, but who ever said anything to do with 
writing was easy? From the producer, learn 
as much as possible about the contemplated 
production. You'll particularly want to 
know: 

—what type of treatment: documentary, 
story, or combination documentary- 
story? 

—what type of audience is it to reach? 
Is the company going to use it intern- 
ally as, perhaps, a sales training or 
employee indoctrination film? Or, is it 
a general audience film, designed to 
appeal to the public as a whole? Could 
it be a film for the company’s stock- 
holders? Films are made for dozens of 
reasons. Knowing why and for whom 
a film is being made will help you 
tailor the script correctly. 


Let’s say that the producer tells you he 
has a piano manufacturer on the string. 
The company has said that it wants a trip- 
through-the-plant (or factual documen- 
tary), but that it also wants to wrap a 
story frame around it. The reason for the 
trip through the plant is to demonstrate 
that the plant combines latest production 
methods with hand craftsmanship so that 
you get a “custom” piano at an assembly 
line price. With those clues, plus whatever 
the producer is able to sketch in about their 
manufacturing methods, you go home and 
start thinking. You wind up with a synopsis 
(anywhere from three to eight pages long) 
that opens with a family at the dinner table. 


MOTHER (THROWAWAY LINE): 
PAUL SAID HE’D CALL YOU ABOUT IT TO- 
MORROW. WANT SOME MORE COFFEE? 
JOANIE (AGE 9), EAGERLY: 
MOTHER, MAY WE GO NOW? 
EATEN ALL HIS CARROTS AND— 
DICK (AGE 10): 
YES, MOM, PLEASE, PLEASE! 
MOTHER, SURPRISED: 
BUT YOU HAVEN’T HAD DESSERT! AND TO- 
NIGHT IT’S ICE CREAM— YOUR FAVORITE 
KIND. IT BEGINS WITH A ‘C,’ I'LL GIVE 
YOU THAT MUCH OF A HINT. 
FATHER, IN MOCK SERIOUSNESS: 
CARROT ICE CREAM, MAYBE? 


DICKIE’S 
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DICK, DISGUSTED: 
AW, WHO EVER HEARD OF CARROT ICE 
CREAM? 

JOANIE: 
I BET MR. HENDRICKS HAS. HE KNOWS 
ABOUT EVERYTHING! 


From here on you synopsize. Mr. Hen- 
dricks turns out to be a lovable old widower 
who lives next door, an adopted grand- 
father for the children. One of his special- 
ties is telling stories with a piano accom- 
paniment, a sort of cleaned-up Dwight 
Fiske. 

Dissolving to Mr. Hendricks’ house, we 
find the kids listening to one of his piano 
stories. The mother and father come over 
to collect the children. Mr. Hendricks, 
being almost a member of the family, gets 
in on a family hassle. The children are 
begging for a piano. 


FATHER: 
HERE WE GO AGAIN! THE WHOLE FAMILY’S 
BEEN AFTER ME FOR MONTHS TO BUY A 
PIANO. BUT MARTHA NEEDS A NEW REFRIG- 
ERATOR, AND I’VE HAD MY EYE ON A NEW 
CAR. IT JUST SO HAPPENS THAT YOU CAN’T 
KEEP FOOD IN A PIANO OR RIDE TO WORK 
IN ONE. 

DICK, URGENTLY: 
BUT MR. HENDRICKS HAS ONE AND HE’S 
NOT RICH. 

FATHER, WINCING SLIGHTLY: 
I KNOW, SON, BUT HIS IS AN HEIRLOOM. 
(note: it’s a 1955 French provincial spinet.) 

MR. HENDRICKS, SMILING: 
AS A MATTER OF FACT, IT ISN’T AN HEIR- 
LOOM .. . BUT IT’S GOING TO BE! 

DICK: 
SEE, DAD! WE CAN AFFORD ONE IF MR. 
HENDRICKS CAN. YOU SAID LAST NIGHT 
YOU DIDN’T SEE HOW HE MADE ENDS MEET. 


Here Comes the Spiel 


The family’s horrified, but Mr. Hendricks 
only laughs. And Dick’s comment triggers 
him into telling why he can afford a piano: 
modern production techniques have sub- 
stantially lowered manufacturing costs, a 
savings that is passed on to the consumer. 
At that, we slip from syncronous dialogue 
into background narration, as Mr. Hen- 
dricks gives a detailed description of how 
pianos are made, while the camera moves 
through the plant. 

Naturally, at this stage you can’t be ex- 
pected to know all the in’s and out’s of 
piano manufacture. For the synopsis, get 
as much information as you can from the 









producer, who no doubt has visited the 
plant if he’s on the verge of signing a 
contract with the company. You rough 
out a suggestion of the documentary nar- 
ration based on whatever information 
you’ve gleaned. From the far corners of 
the world, choicest woods are selected . . . 
mahogany from the steaming jungles of 
Central America . . . spruce from the frosty 











. .. He tells stories on the piano 


forests of Alaska. The woods are vintage- 
seasoned before starting their exciting jour- 
ney through the plant. Designers map each 
inch of the cabinet, from the graceful legs 
to the lacy loveliness of the music rack. 
Pilot models are made by hand, by proud 
graduates of the old school of craftsman- 
ship. Then the piano is produced on a 
volume basis. 

Add any other details you may have, but 
don’t worry if your synopsis doesn’t sound 
like a finished shooting script. The producer 
won’t expect it to. He simply wants to get 
an idea of how you’d handle the script. 

The part-of-a-synopsis above can hardly 
be called pure Hemingway. But we made 
that movie for the world’s largest piano 
manufacturer, and the company is de- 
lighted. Even better, the movie is selling 
pianos, 

Synopses can be almost any length. Some- 
times a sentence must do the trick, espe- 
cially if the potential sponsor were a com- 
pany familiar with the motion picture me- 
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may want the details spelled out at some 
length, hence a longer synopsis. Par for the 
course, however, would be a synopsis of, 
say, 500 to 1500 words, although I’ve seen 
synopses that ranged from 50 to 2500. 

One more synopsis before some sugges- 
tions on script techniques. Earlier I men- 
tioned that we hired a writer because he 
lived in a trailer. I'll synopsize his film 
because it was the “out-and-out story treat- 
ment” type. I haven’t synopsized a straight 
documentary on the theory that we’ve all 
seen many of them. 

Our Mobile Home movie was called 
“You Can Take It With You.” It fades in 
on the owner of a trailer park. He’s hanging 
a picture of a big new bridge and over 
it, he’s draping a bedraggled-looking kite. 
Well, you can’t hang a kite over a bridge 
without being held accountable, and here’s 
his reason for doing so: 


The Fateful Kite 


Jim and Mary Monroe and son Tommy 
had lived in an apartment. Jim, an en- 
gineer, travelled constantly. Mary hated the 
loused-up family arrangement. She insisted 
on a trailer so that the family can go along. 

So they arrive at the trailer park near 
Jim’s new construction job, on which he’s 
establishing bridge approach grades. Need- 
less to say, the park is delightful—all flow- 
ers, trees, charming people and, at the edge, 
a beautiful small lake. With fish. 

Jim goes down to the dock and meets an 
old fisherman. The audience knows that 
the old man is Jim’s boss but Jim, who’s 
too far down the ladder to have met the 
boss, doesn’t. Jim talks about his job and 
about how bridge design is his first love. 
The boss, Jim continues, is an old goat who 
won't listen to Jim’s new ideas for bridge 
construction, which is why Jim is stuck 
with the routine job on the grades. He 
makes more scathing comments about B. 
Wellington Andrews, the famous bridge 
builder, before discovering that it’s Mr. 
Andrews he’s talking to. 

Jim’s frantic, of course. Morosely, he 
accompanies his wife to-a bridge game in 
a nearby trailer that night. As the game is 
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beginning, a retired couple drops in. Turns 
out they’re friends of the Andrews’ and they 
recite what’s happened to B. Wellington 
that day. Finally realizing that it’s the nice 
young engineer who’s goofed so badly, the 
retired couple squares things with B. Well- 
ington the following day. They've even 
persuaded B. Wellington to look at Jim’s 
bridge plans. The retired man tells Jim to 
take his plans down to the dock to show 
Mr. Andrews, who’s gone fishing again. 

It develops that Tommy has helped him- 
self to the bridge plans to use as kite paper. 
Jim finally catches up with him and res- 
cues the kith via various plops in the water. 
It’s dripping wet when he shows it to Mr. 
Andrews. 

We ease back to the narrator who wraps 
up the story. “So that’s how the Rock 
River bridge got built. And, you know, 
Jim Monroe is Andrews’ chief designer 

. the Andrews and the Monroes rolled 
in here not long ago, on their way to a job 
out West.” There’s a tag-off about trailers, 
and that does it. Maybe you’ve seen this 
movie. More than 25 million people have. 


Subtle Commercials 


In concentrating on plot, I’ve probably 
been too sketchy about the commercialism 
that threaded itself throughout the film— 
unobtrusively, or so we hoped. There was 
an unstated but visualized emphasis on snob 
appeal: everyone living in the camp drove 
nice cars, had attractive trailers, and so on. 
There were plugs here and there for the 
fact that trailers keep the family together, 
that men who live in trailers put in more 
time on the job because they never waste 
time on the housing problem, that trailer 
parks are located near churches and schools. 
That’s the sell, but in its entertainment 
package, it’s nicely sugar-coated. 

Tips on technique? Frankly, if I knew 
all there is to know about writing movies, 
I'd be in Hollywood. Bearing in mind that 
I don’t, I'll suggest a few pointers that have 
been helpful to me: 


(1) Ideas are what count. Any gimmicks 
or fresh approaches you may have will 
make even the haughtiest producer sit 

(Continued on page 73) 
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P EDRO IBANEZ HAS the earth-brown skin 
and night-black hair of the ztecs. He is 
sitting in a cantina under the portales, the 
Spanish colonial arcades on the south rim of 
the plaza. Suddenly he strolls over and slides 
a coin into the glittering jukebox. 

These are the three worlds of Mexico— 
the modern world of machines, the Old 
World survivals of Spanish rule, and the 
dark world of the Indian. Mexico has much 
to offer the writer. It is near at hand. It has 
a fine climate, or a variety of fine climates. 
Its way of life, unless you succumb to it too 
thoroughly, is conducive to writing, free 
from haste and distractions. But its richest 
offering is the new experiences to be found 
in this mingling of three cultures. 

You can find the modern world in the 
larger cities, and at its best in the handsome 
modern buildings going up everywhere, with 
the fabulous new campus of the University 
of Mexico as the show-piece. Spain lingers 
in the customs and the language; in the 
houses, even the humblest adobe houses, 
built around flower-filled patios; in the 
colonial churches of Guadalajara and 
Oaxaca, of Puebla and Guanajuato. The 
Indian world is in the faces of the people; 
in the ancient ways and traditions; in the 
great ruins at Chichén Itza, Mitla and 
Teotihuacan; in the dramatic dances of the 
Plumes, the Concheras, the Conquest, the 
Little Old Men. And all of this is material 
and color and new insights for the writer. 

It is vulgar, perhaps, to speak of money so 
soon after this high-toned beginning. But if 
Mexico had no other attractions, there 
would remain the fact, important to a 
writer, that you can live here in comfort, 
even in a rather primitive sort of luxury, 
for as little as $50 U. S. currency a month. 
I know, because my monthly expenses (in- 
cluding good American-style cigarettes at 5c 
a pack, a clean and presentable haircut for 
16c) come to just about that. I rent my tile- 
floored brick house for $8 a month. It is fur- 
nished, it has electricity and hot and cold 
running water, there is a gas stove as well as 
a charcoal stove (but no refrigerator) in the 
kitchen. The Aguilar family lives in 
the two North rooms, and I pay Dofia Lola 
10 pesos (80c) a day, out of which she 


come 


and 


be a 


GRINGO 





Fiestas, tequila and a senorita 
to bring your pipe and slip- 
pers, for only $60 a month 


By Lysander Kemp 


buys all the food, cooks it, and serves it 
and keeps the house impeccably clean. 
Not to start an across-the-border stam- 
pede to Jocotepec, I must add at once that 
there are two important hitches. The first is 
that I was fortunate to discover a house 
with indoor plumbing outside of the more 
expensive tourist areas. In Chapala, only 
twenty miles down Lake Chapala from here, 
I would pay at least $20 a month for a 
similar house, and the food costs would be 
higher also. Whereas in Ixtlahuac4n, on the 
other side of the mountain ridge from Cha- 
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pala, I could live even more cheaply than 
in Jocotepec—but I would not be able to 
find a house with running water. These fac- 
tors make it difficult to generalize about 
Mexico as a whole. Say that a gringo can 
live well in Mexico—outside of the tourist, 
resort and border regions—for between $50 
and $100, a couple for less than half again 
as much. It takes a little luck, however. And 
it takes some looking around. 

The other hitch is that to live really inex- 
pensively you must speak Spanish fairly well. 
And that means Spanish as it is spoken in 
Mexico, not as it is taught in high school. If, 
for instance, I should tell Lola that I want 
pavo—the dictionary word for turkey—on 
Thanksgiving Day, she is perfectly capable 
of buying and roasting the only peacock in 
Jocotepec. Pavo here means peacock ; turkey 
is guajolote or cécono. And when she asks 
me “Ontd’”’? it is helpful to know that she 
means “Donde estd’?—‘‘Where is it?” If 
your Spanish, or Mexican rather, is limited, 
you are almost forced to live at first in an 
American colony or a hotel catering to 
tourists. 

But this, too, can be inexpensive by State- 
side standards, if you hunt out the right 
place, off the beaten track. In the little 
Hotel La Quinta, here in the village, a 
single person can live extremely well for 
about $100 a month, a couple for somewhat 
less than double. Anybody thinking of living 
in Mexico should first stay in such a hotel, 
to learn the language and to discover if he 
genuinely likes the country. There are quite 
a few of these good but little known hotels 
in various parts of Mexico. As a beginning, 
here are the addresses of five to which you 
might write for information and rates: 
Hotel La Quinta, Jocotepec, Jalisco; Hotel 
Francia, Oaxaca; Hotel Luna, Guanajuato, 
Guanajuato; Posada de la Basilica, P&tz- 
cuaro, Michoacan; and Hotel del Marqués, 
Querétaro, Querétaro. You might also write 
for information, and for free copies of 
“Esta Semana” and “The Gazer,” to Direc- 
cién General de Turismo, Suite 801, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Perhaps there is still another hitch, this 
one especially for writers. It is the fact that 
editors are not in the least impressed that 
you know everything worth knowing about 
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Mexico. What they want, for the most part, 
are articles which “hit the reader where he 
lives,” and the article on Mexico, except in 
a magazine devoted to travel, is auto- 
matically off-trail. This means that it will 
have to offer something extra, to be par- 
ticularly well done, in order to sell. The fact 
that colorful and dramatic Mexico is your 
subject will not, in itself, increase your sales. 

At the same time, the country is an almost 
inexhaustible mine of material. There are 
the village fiestas, for example. Some of 
them have been described before, but there 
are hundreds of them, all different. This 
year, during the annual two-week fiesta for 
The Lord of the Mountain, which is a life- 
size crucifix in the Jocotepec church, the 
plaza was a blaring jungle of merry-go- 
rounds, BB-gun shooting-galleries, ring-toss 
games, roulette wheels, ferris wheels, restau- 
rants, cantinas, a house of mirrors, a puppet 
show and much else, all portable, all van- 
ished away the day after the fiesta ended. 
Almost every night there was a castillo or 
fireworks “castle,” a cane framework built 
around a tall pole and strung with fireworks 
of many kinds. The castillos were modest at 
first, but on the last Sunday a giant was 
burned, a work of art with its pinwheels and 
fountains, its shrieks and bangs, with the last 
pinwheel at the top of the pole spinning off 
and up, high into the night sky. 

The religious events of the fiesta are also 
pure spectacle. Several mornings just before 
sunrise, bands of pilgrims from neighboring 
villages came in to Jocotepec to the church. 
They were met at the outskirts by a candle- 
light procession, with the village band and 
the fantastically dressed dancers of the 
Dance of the Conquest, and were lighted, 
serenaded and danced to the church to the 
accompaniment of churchbells and rockets. 
On the last Sunday at dusk there was a vast 
candlelight procession through the village 
streets, with The Lord of the Mountain 
borne aloft like a ship on a sea of lights, 
thousands of lights, and with the faithful 
chanting, the band playing, the dancers 
shaking their rattles, while the penitents 
came along the stone-paved streets on their 
knees, moving against the tide till they came 
to the crucifix and completed their vows. 
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Finances in Mexico 
BY WILLIAM D. ORR 
If single you can manage on $60 a month 
—with family $100. Rough monthly budget 
breakdown: 


Esse Ps Arriaga wigan okcetn $12-$24 
A ee ee ee 12- 24 
FULL-TIME MAID.......... 8- 12 
me Se: Rea aes 8- 20 
GAPITAL, OUTLAYVS............. 8- 20 
NM e kt awitt-cices oss See ae 


Watch out for tourist parasites or your cost 
of living will soar. This is especially true for 
centers like Mexico City, Guadalahara and 
Vera Cruz. 


RENT 

A place to live may be a major problem. 
Give yourself two weeks, and head for smaller 
towns and villages. All Mexicans add 100 
per cent to the price of rent when dealing 
with Americans. You must bargain—they ex- 
pect it and will come down. 


FOOD 


The budget allows for a well-balanced diet 
of meat, fresh vegetables, grains, fruit and 
some extras. You must be careful with buying 
and preparation of food in Mexico—penalties 
for carelessness are: amoebic dysentery, enter- 
itis and typhoid (in case of impure water). 

Eating out also has its hazards. Look for 
small, clean restaurants, and you will be able 
to find excellent meals for as little as 30c. 


PIPE AND SLIPPERS, PLEASE 

A maid is almost a necessity, even if you 
have a wife. You might have to train a Mex- 
ican girl to your whims, but they usually 
learn fast. 


TRAVEL 


A car can be a liability due to very bad 
roads which might incur damages that can 
knock your budget way off. Buses will take 
you almost anywhere in Mexico. 


CAPITAL OUTLAYS 


If you rent an unfurnished house you will 
need to get basic furniture and household 
utensils. If you buy handmade goods you can 
buy the essentials so cheaply that it isn’t 
worth while bringing them along. Wooden 
furniture and pottery are very cheap and can 
be found anywhere. Factory-made items are 
much more expensive but cheaper than in 
the States. 


OTHER EXPENSES 


This category includes unplanned expenses 
like medical treatment, postage, books, etc. 








These are only the highlights of one fiesta 
—and fiestas are only the holiday highlights 
of Mexico. There is material anywhere, any 
time. The Negro in Mexico, or medicine (or 
murder, or baseball, both popular sports, or 
farming, or whatever) in Mexico. A wed- 
ding in Tehuantepec, a wake in rural 
Jalisco, the market in Toluca. Pottery- 
making in Tlaquepaque, in Oaxaca, in 
Puebla. The major cities of Mexico: the 
capital (which here is México, not “Mexico 
City”), Guadalajara, Monterrey, Puebla, 
Morelia, tropical Vera Cruz, each with its 
distinctions, its own way of life. How to Eat 
a Tortilla. Mexico, Photographer’s Paradise. 

‘he Horse With Seven Tongues (I will not 
explain this title, since I plan to use it 
myself). You Can Retire to Mexico. 

Much of the material is well suited to the 
1,000-word feature. It may be a straight 
travel job, or a piece on a fiesta, a place, or 
a phenomenon like Mexican buses. So far 
I have written twelve and sold eleven of 
these features, to Sports Illustrated, Today, 
Town Journal, Chicago Tribune, Buffalo 
Evening News (five of them), New York 
Times and San Francisco Chronicle. The 
total take was only $465, but I can live for 
nine months on that, and none of them cost 
me much work. There is also, I am sure, a 
market for full-length articles, but I have 
not yet tried to hit it. The few longer pieces 
I have written were aimed at the “quality” 
magazines, and I have sold only to Discov- 
ery No. 4 and No. 6 and to Etude. To sell to 
the popular markets, a full-length article on 
Mexico would need a really original and 
appealing approach. In other words, the 
material is here, abundantly; the problem is 
what to do with it. 

As for the preparing and sending out of 
manuscripts, the paper, envelopes and type- 
writer ribbons made in Mexico are some- 
what inferior, but cost delightfully less. You 
can also buy imported U. S. paper, if you 
think your work deserves it, but you pay for 
it. Postage is almost half of what it is in the 
United States. From Jocotepec to New York 
or the reverse, regular mail usually takes 
about seven days, airmail three or four. The 
Mexican postal system is rather less efficient 
than our own, though superior in the 

(Continued on page 84) 
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You can convert minor tragedies into 
major articles, says this top slick 
author, if you find the common de- 


nominator and a solution. 


ANY TIMES, when my mental grab- 

bag of article ideas becomes as emp- 
ty as Gracie Allen’s noggin, I fervently 
wish I could break a leg. Honest Injun. Be- 
cause I know, from a decade’s writing ex- 
perience, that I can compound the frac- 
tured limb into a slew of four-figure articles 
for the major slicks. 

For there’s a new trend in non-fiction- 
land—the first-person signed confession 
story wherein the author suffers in print 
and wails about his woes—whether they be 
an alcoholic spouse, a_termite-infested 
house, a neurotic child, a home-wrecking 
mother-in-law, an incurable disease or an 
intolerant neighbor. Editors are paying 
premium prices for these four-handkerchief 
documentaries. More important, they are 
buying most of them from VUPs (Very 
Unimportant People). 

The Saturday Evening Post has been 
milking this formula with happy circula- 
tion results. Their feature article in a re- 
cent issue, written by an unknown, Helen 
R. Moak, “My Child Lives Again,” was a 
moving, first-person account of a mother’s 
uphill battle to rescue her little daughter 
from a dim, speechless world of emotional 
disorder, after her doctors had given up. 
The January 7th issue of The Post carried 
an article by another first-sale writer, Louise 
Parks Winfield, entitled “I’ve Had 
Enough,” in which the author gave an 
angry, first-hand report of how local cam- 
paigns, causes and community organizations 
robbed her of her privacy. 

Editors snap up these first-person sagas 
for a variety of reasons. They carry emo- 
tional TNT. They have the unmistakable 
ring of authenticity. They establish that the 






writer has lived his research. And the 
editors know that their readers will benefit 
from a narrative which reports how a true 
experience has made the author sadder but 
wiser. For this is the stuff that makes for 
“conversational” pieces. 

Beginning writers in a hundred hamlets 
have been using this first-person tale-of-woe 
gimmick to crash the slicks for their initial 
sale. A sparetime-writing housewife broke 
into Woman’s Home Companion with a 
piece, “My Child Cheats At School.” 
Other examples: “My Baby-Sitter Sued 
Me” in Good Housekeeping and “My 
House Burned Down” in Today's Woman. 
All of these articles, you can see, carry the 
same common denominator—some personal 
disaster which smote the author. - 

In my case, too, when ill winds blow I 
look for the silver lining and balm the pain 
with my typewriter. During the past ten 
years I’ve been socked with such assorted 
woes as income-tax trouble, an automobile 
collision, a bed-ridden wife, fire damage to 
my house, traffic tickets and enough other 
troubles to make me a sleeping pill addict. 

Instead of crying for the chaplain or ap- 
plying for a chance to sob out my story on 
“Strike It Rich,” however, I’ve managed to 
convert everyone of these harassing episodes 
—including the sleeping pill addiction— 
into a cover-line magazine story. Next time 
tragedy knocks you for a loop, keep a stiff 
upper lip, and you can do the same. 

For example, a few years ago my shiny 
new Oldsmobile convertible was hopelessly 
wrecked in a triple-car collision. When I 
tried to collect from the insurance company, 
a crooked automobile adjuster entered the 
picture. He blandly told me that unless I 
kicked back to him I would never be com- 
pensated for my full claim. On the other 
hand, if I played ball with him he would 





Mort Weisinger’s name should be familiar to 
WD readers for his byline has appeared in 
most of the top slicks during the last 15 
years. He’s a regular in Saturday Evening 
Post, This Week and Coronet. His special 
forte is the personality piece—you might re- 
member the terrific article he did on Fleur 
Cowles in the 1950 Writer’s Yearbook—but 
he writes on about anything and everything. 
For years he was also Editor of Superman. 
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pad the amount of the damage so that I 
would receive the maximum settlement. 


Minus $260 and Boiling Mad 


Rather than be an accessory to his con- 
niving, I took a $260.00 loss on the accident. 
Instead of crying over spilt milk, however, 
I spoke to local garage men, my insurance 
agent, to other motorists who had been in- 
volved in accidents and tried to collect in- 
surance. Out of this research emerged an 
exposé article—here was a national situa- 
tion which was resulting in higher premium 
rates for the average motorist! I was boil- 
ing mad when I wrote “The Collision 
Racket.” This Week bought it as a lead for 
their August 24th, 1952, issue, featured it 
on the cover—and paid $1,000 for it, plus 
expenses which reimbursed me for the 
money I had lost on my claim. 

Call me accident-prone, but not long ago, 
while lighting a match to ignite a cigarette, 
the spark set off the entire pack of matches. 
Before I knew it, the curtains in my. study 
were ablaze and it took a gang of firemen 
to extinguish the inferno. While I stood 
ruefully over the charred remains of my 
desk and explained to the fire chief how the 
conflagration had started he shook his head 
sadly and remarked: “Brother, that fire 
would never have happened if you hadn’t 
ignored the most famous safety phrase in 
the world, CLOSE COVER BEFORE STRIKING. 
Those directions are printed on every pack 
of matches, but nobody ever reads ’em.” 


A World of Directions 


That made me think. We live in a world 
guided by directions and instructions, I 
realized. What happens when people ignore 
such warnings as: SHAKE WELL BEFORE 
USING Or DO NOT OPEN AT THIS END or 
SHOULD BE KEPT IN REFRIGERATOR? I con- 
tacted leading appliance manufacturers, 
automobile makers, drug houses and other 
sources and asked for anecdotes on this 
theme involving their products. Before the 
blisters on my seared hands had disap- 
peared I had enough material for a vital 
service article, “Nobody Reads the Direc- 
tions,” which sold to Better Homes & Gar- 
dens for $1,250. 
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Then there was the time Family Circle 
Magazine sent me to Hollywood to do the 
behind-the-scenes story of how Ralph Ed- 
wards tricks the celebrities who appear on 
his “This Is Your Life” show into standing 
before his TV cameras without suspecting 
that they are to be profiled. At the airport, 
without realizing it, I boarded the wrong 
plane. We were three minutes in the air 
when I learned that the plane was headed 
for Miami, non-stop. As a result of this 
snafu, I missed connections all around, ar- 














Nobody reads the directions 


rived in California two days late and had 
to wait for Edwards to rearrange his sched- 
ule so that I could interview him. 

Weeks later, back in New York, when I 
recounted the incident to an airline execu- 
tive, he told me, “Why didn’t you speak up 
the moment you discovered you were on the 
wrong flight? If you had reported the mis- 
take within five minutes after the take-off 
to the stewardess, she would have told the 
pilot and he would have circled the plane 
back and taken you back to the airport!” 

His needling made me feel frustrated, but 
not for long. I suddenly realized that trav- 
elers must always be running into emergen- 
cies of this variety. What happens if you’re 
on a train and suddenly remember that you 
forgot to sent that life-or-death telegram 
to your stock broker? Or what can you do 
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if you learn while on the high seas that your 
trunk was never put on board the boat? I 
contacted the public relations officials of 
the airlines, the steamship companies and 
the railroad lines, learned that they could 
supply happy endings for these problems if 
the passengers hollered. The result—a fat 
check from Holiday for an article, “It May 
Help To Speak Up.” 


Hints on Handling Troubles 


While it is true that Trouble was the 
muse that inspired each of the three articles 
I discussed previously, each would have 
been a bounce if it had not been wrapped 
up with that editorial red bow known as a 
solution. For example, while my auto col- 
lision piece stemmed from my fury at the 
injustice done me by a crooked insurance 
agent, it sold because I told how the prob- 
lem could be effectively met by adopting 
certain protective measures pioneered by 
one mid-western city—a blueprint which 
could be emulated by other communities. 

My “Directions” piece would never have 
been a sale if it had been composed solely 
of a string of illustrative anecdotes. I wound 
up the article telling how America’s manu- 
facturers are constantly hammering their 
brains out trying to make the public more 
direction-conscious. To quote from the 
finale: 


“The Eastman Kodak Company now 
analyzes the home movies it receives for 
processing and, when the films are faulty, 
sends the amateur movie maker a printed 
slip which describes his errors and points out 
how they could have been avoided if he had 
studied the directions sold with the camera. 
One chemical house compounds poisonous 
tablets in the shape of small coffins, im- 
printed with a skull and crossbones, as a 
final effort to save people who don’t look at 
poison labels. . .” 


Originally, when I queried Holiday on 
the travel piece mentioned before, the editor 
agreed with me that it had potentialities. 
He cautioned me, however, that it would 
fizzle unless I could come up with helpful 
hints for the wayward traveler. Luckily, 
they were on tap. If I hadn’t been able to 
dig them up I would never have started. 





Research and Wide Appeal 


In other words, don’t rush to your type- 
writer if some swindling traveling salesman 
has sold you a phoney diamond ring. It is 
not enough to recount step-by-step how you 
fell for his glib patter. You should con- 
clude the piece by finding out from jewel- 
ers’ associations or the Better Business Bu- 
reau how the average reader can spot such 
bogus wares and how to determine if the 
salesman is really offering him a bargain. 

More important, if you tackle the trouble 
theme, you should exploit a subject which 
has wide appeal. You may have a terrific 
story on how drinking wells are a menace 
to young children, and how your child fell 
in one and drowned. But after all, how 
many readers have access to drinking wells? 
Similarly, stories stemming from troubles 
derived from air-conditioning, color TV 
and fiberglass housing are too early for pres- 
entation at this time. Editors are interested 
in the subjects which will captivate millions 
of Americans—government savings bonds, 
household pets, marriage, schools and 
travel. The broader your subject, the greater 
the market for its eventual sale. One of the 
most successful articles in this genre ap- 
peared in Satevepost last year, “I Crashed 
In Suicide Seat” in which the author told 
how she was almost killed in an automobile 
accident because she sat in the seat next to 
the driver. It had wide reader interest be- 
cause everyone, but everyone, sits in “suicide 
seat” at one time or another. 


Some Really Serious Trouble 


Five years ago, coming home from a 
baseball game, I found my wife in bed. She 
had been feeling dizzy, she told me. The 
next morning she felt worse, couldn’t even 
get up. More puzzling, she had double 
vision. Summoning our doctor, his off-the- 
cuff diagnosis was brain tumor. She was 
promply moved by ambulance to the nearest 
hospital. 

After a series of tests, and after being 
examined by leading neurologists, I was 
told that she was a victim of a hopeless, in- 
curable disease, multiple sclerosis. I could 
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hardly pronounce the words. I was told it 
was a rare disease, that its cause and cure 
were unknown, and that athlete Lou Gehrig 
had died from an acute form of this 
malady. 

After staying in the hospital for twenty- 
eight days, completely paralyzed, my wife 
suddenly, miraculously got up, apparently 
perfectly normal. I was told she was ex- 
periencing a “remission.” The remission 
might endure for three months, a year, even 
ten years. But then she would get another 
attack, slide downhill, or experience an- 
other reprieve in the form of a remission. 

Naturally, the shock threw me for a 
severe emotional loss. My wife knew the 
score a lot better than I did, for, before we 
were married, she was a registered nurse 
and had treated patients suffering from the 
same disease. Somehow I couldn’t accept 
the diagnosis the doctors had given me. I 
determined to learn all I could about MS, 
even though I was a layman. I haunted the 
library of the Academy of Medicine, I 
sought out the leading authorities on the 
subject. I did everything but examine the 
spinal cord of a victim who had died from 
the disease. 

To help raise funds for medical research 
so that a cure for MS might be found, I 
volunteered my services as a writer to the 
public relations committee of the National 
Multiple Sclerosis Society. There I met 
Mrs. Eleanor Gehrig, whose husband, Lou, 
had died of MS. I persuaded her to let me 
ghost-write a story for her, “On the Trail 
of Lou Gehrig’s Murderer,” which would 
tell the public about this crippling malady 
and the grave need for funds for research. 
Pageant bought the article, and we donated 
the check to the Society. 

(A happy footnote to this story is the fact 
that recent examinations have established 
that my wife never had MS, but had been 
stricken by a disease caused by a nutritional 
deficiency. Of course, I’m still in there 
pitching for the MS Society.) 


Medicine Leads 


The leader in the personal-trouble field 
will probably always be the medical article. 
Editors can’t get enough of them. “I Have 
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A Scar On My Heart,” by W. A. P. John, 
in The Post, told how the author survived 
a severe heart attack. Family Circle and 
Redbook have used several articles by au- 
thors who fathered blind children. Ladies’ 
Home Journal a few years ago ran a power- 
fully poignant story by a woman who gave 
birth to a child that had neither hands nor 
feet, in which she told how she and her hus- 
band grew to love the infant. 

It is wise to bear in mind, however, 
that not every medical scourge will make 
an acceptable theme. Obscure diseases and 
ailments which affect only a small percent- 
age of the population are difficult to sell. A 
few years ago a friend of mine, a successful 
professional writer, queried Louis Ruppel, 
then editor of Collier’s, regarding an article 
on myasthenia gravis. 

“About how many people suffer from this 
disease?” asked Ruppel. 

“Oh, about fifty thousand,” said my 
friend. 

“Then the hell with the article,” said the 
editor. “Come back when at least 500,000 
have it!” 

Of course, there are exceptions to this 
rule. Helen Furnas, a writer, suffers from 
one of the rarest diseases known to science 
—hemophilia. She was the first case her 
doctor had seen. Instead of abandoning an 
article based on her ailment because it was 
not broad enough, Miss Furnas capitalized 
on its absolute uniqueness. The result was 
an article in the Satevepost, “I’ve Got The 
Lonesomest Disease!” 


Fat and Dopey 


To continue with my adventures as a 
literary sad sack: during the period when I 
was worrying about my wife’s health I be- 
came increasingly nervous. I found two 
sources of therapy for my tension. Sleeping 
pills, at night, to keep me from counting an 
astronomical number of sheep. Food, ten 
times a day, as an escape outlet. As a result 
I became the fattest sleeping pill addict in 
the magazine field. 

These dangerous habits persisted, even 
after I learned that my wife no longer need 
(Continued on page 80) 
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WASHINGTON 





market letter 


HE SQUIRRELS at 1600 Pennsylvania 

Avenue would have you know that 
the Washington market is not a particularly 
hard nut to crack. Hunt-and-peckers from 
as far away as Yakima are selling manu- 
scripts to an ever-growing list of magazines 
with national circulations headquartered in 
the nation’s capital. 

You can expect to find plenty of publica- 
tions concerned with taxes, teachers, tariffs, 
and toll roads. Congressmen’s offices are 
deluged with them. But look again, and 
you’ll find an equal number of highly en- 
tertaining and instructive periodicals which 
are looking for fiction and features which 
you out there among the voters can write. 


A most encouraging market operates on 
the seventh floor of the Perpetual Building. 
Town Journal, the “fainily magazine of 
home-town America,” housed there, has 
boosted its circulation in three years from 
under a million to the present 2,100,000, It 
has changed from a fortnightly to a monthly 
and added more pages. 

We huddled with Carroll Streeter, Editor 
of both Town Journal and its companion 
magazine, Farm Journal; Managing Editor 
Donald S. McNeil; and Associate Editors 
Donald S. Stroetzel, Howard LaFay and 
Peter Celliers. The consensus was that free 
lancers are welcome in every department, 
only about half the mzgazine being staff 
written. For top-flight features of 1,200 to 
3,000 words, Town Journal payments fre- 





by Roger Sheldon 


quently compare with those of the top 
slicks. Minimum rate for a full length fea- 
ture is $300 but may go considerably higher, 
depending upon topic, handling and writer. 

“If a writer has seen our magazine and 
understands what interests people living in 
a town of 20,000 or less population, he will 
sense the kind of material Town Journal 
wants,” according to Managing Editor Mc- 
Neil. “Our readers are more intimately con- 
cerned than city people with their schools, 
churches and civic organizations. They are 
closer to the outdoors, They know some- 
thing about farming and its problems. At 
the same time, they share all the broad 
interests of intelligent, prosperous people 
anywhere. 

This approach makes Town Journal a 
marketplace for significant features of al- 
most any type except those of sole or pri- 
mary interest to big-city dwellers. Stories 
deal with family and personal health prob- 
lems, self-improvement, inspirational] sit- 
uations, national and international affairs, 
religion, community betterment, travel, 
humor, outdoor life, home, garden, do-it- 
yourself projects, sports—“‘almost anything,” 
says McNeil, “that will matter enough to 
enough readers.” Keep the copy punchy 
and fast-moving, he adds, “to compete suc- 
cessfully with TV for the reader’s time.” 

The staff is looking for what they call 


“psychological pieces” . . . no “smile and 
the world smiles with you stuff’ and no 
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academic psychology. Instead they want 
self-help articles which have an immediate 
reader application such as: “How You 
Can Make Mathematics Fun for Your 
Child,” “Six Ways to a Better Memory.” 

The Journal is always open to a good 
community success story, particularly if 
there are interesting people involved. For 
example, a few months ago the magazine 
ran a feature called “Madcap Mayor,” tell- 
ing how a candidate for mayor in a small 
Michigan town won election to office by 
campaigning on a platform of better tele- 
vision reception for the town. The town 
got the improved reception, and the mayor 
got the job. 

Profiles of successful people in the busi- 
ness world or people concerned with town- 
ship problems are needed. 

The Journal publishes nine or 10 travel 
articles a year, preferring the first-person 
approach and a good selection of photo- 
graphs with foreground action and people. 
Travel illustrations run in four color and 
black and white. 

The staff can collect photos to illustrate 
a travel piece on its own, but an article 
with photos is more favorably received and 
the purchase price is “pushed up” accord- 
ingly. 

The magazine has five active markets in 
its regular features: 

Light, humorous verse and quips are 
needed for “Bypaths.” Verse has a maxi- 
mum length of ten lines; subject matter is 
open; with payment of $1 a line. A 2-line 
verse gets the $5 minimum. A flat $5 is 
paid for original quips. Address: “By- 
paths,” Town Journal. 

“Town Press” is a collection of witty, 
thought-provoking, original items out of 
home-town papers. The pay is $5 for each 
short clipping accepted. Be sure to include 
name and date of paper. 

“Quickies” are original household hints, 
previously unpublished, paying $5 each. 

“Along Main Street” is a two-column 
feature, containing unsual ideas which serv- 
ice clubs, merchants, and community de- 
velopers can use successfully. They pay $10 
and average 50 and 75 words. 

Another feature is “Second Thoughts.” 
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The pay for this one-column feature was 
changed from $25 to $75 in January. In 
print, it averages 330 words, but the “Sec- 
ond Thoughts” Editor would rather have 
400 to 500 words and trim it to fit. “Sec- 
ond Thoughts” is an everyday experience 
with an all-year moral. 


“The moral,” cautions Associate Editor 
Celliers, “must be something the reader can 
apply in his own life. The twist we like to 
get in is the second thought .. . telling how 
the initial revelation affected the person 
telling the incident.” 

The Managing Editor is enthusiastic 
about a new filler feature which might be 
called “Your Town’s Name—How did it 
happen?” If the name of your town has an 
interesting story behind it, write the editor 
about it, enclosing a snapshot of the high- 
way sign identifying the town for a one- 
column illustration. The pay is $25 for any 
used. Remember this is for towns of 20,000 
inhabitants and under. 


The magazine uses no fiction. Reports are 
fast; a systematic procedure for tracing 
manuscripts assures action in a maximum 
of two weeks. 

Address material to the appropriate de- 
partment or editor, Town Journal, 1111 E 
Street, N. W., Washington 4, D. C. 


The National Geographic Magazine is 
one of Washington’s oldest and most highly 
respected publications. It’s a monthly con- 
tradiction to the idea that a magazine has 
to have flashy, eye-catching covers and sen- 
sational contents to be a success. Housed in 
a pretentious building on 16th Street, N. W., 
at the beginning of Washington’s embassy 
row, the Geographic is an institution. 


The competition here for the free-lance is 
tough, but it is not insurmountable. 
Through the years the magazine has paid 
well for many scripts and pictures from out- 
side writers, some who had no previous 
professional writing experience. 

An article for this magazine may deal 
with any part of the earth. Subject matter 
may range from “the ant to atomic energy, 
from the depths of the. sea to distant stars.” 
Editors are looking for articles on travel 
and exploration, mountaineering, and sea- 

















































































































faring, archeological discoveries, natural 
history, important or unusual industries, oc- 
cupations, advances in science, festivals and 
folkways. 

The piece usually doesn’t have to be 
timely in the strict sense of the word. The 
editorial board might accept a piece, pay 
for it on acceptance, and not use it for two 
years. Magazines are made up far ahead 
of time, but they hold open space for at 
least one timely article of about 1,500 to 
2,000 words with black-and-white photos 
each issue. 

“It is always wise for prospective con- 
tributors to query us about our interest in 
their suggested topics before going to the 
time and effort of preparing material which 
we cannot use,” we were told. 

Photo standards are tops. Lots of color 
photos are used. Color transparencies are 
usually purchased in groups for eight-page 
layouts and rarely individually. A minimum 
of $500 is paid for enough natural color 





“Take this down, Harry: Her soft velvet skin looked like persimmon peel in the moonlight. 





” 


photographs to make an eight-page spread. 
For single-color transparencies, there’s a 
$50 minimum. A minimum of $10 is paid 
for each black-and-white photo. 

The magazine will seldom publish an 
article of more than 8,000 words. There 
is a definite need for shorter articles of 
2,000 to 4,000 words. 

From $300 to $1000 is paid for accepted 
articles . . . and in exceptional cases, more. 
Address queries and manuscripts to Edi- 
torial Department, 16th and M Streets, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Three magazines within a_two-block 
radius of the National Geographic Society 
are nature and outdoors publications. The 
old-timer of the three is Nature Magazine, 
edited for many years by Richard W. West- 
wood, 

Nature Magazine works 3-4 months ahead, 
on a 10-issues-a-year schedule. About three- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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200 
PRIZES 
Open 
to all 


Writers 


you are cordially invited to enter the 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


93,900 


short-story contest of 1,500 words 





END in your very best short-short or write one now 

for the 22nd annual Writer’s Digest Short-short Story 

Contest. The contest is now open, beginning February Ist, 
and closes April 25th, 1956. 


Stories may be any length up to 1,500 words, but not 
longer. There are no taboos as to subject matter, charac- 
ters, or plots. 


Three impartial judges will read each story entered in the 
contest, and their decision is final. 


Whether you are a prizewinner or not, you are under no 
obligation to us, and may dispose of your story as you 
wish. 

Here are a few points that may help you write your story: 
(1) All varieties of stories, humorous, children’s stories, 
action, love, fantasy, mystery, etc., are acceptable; (2) 
Get into your story with your opening paragraph; (3) 
Your plots should be simple and not rely on coincidence ; 
(4) Whether gay or sad, funny or serious, show your char- 
acters to be humans capable of emotions. 


The contest is open to all writers. Select story ideas from 
the life about you—people and places you know best. 
Markets are constantly in need of short-shorts and many 
entries are bought each year; in fact, many of the 4,000 
past prize winners got their very first “break” in this 
contest. 
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1st prize 
2nd prize 
3rd prize 


4th prize 
5th prize 
Gth to 9th 


10th to 15th 
20th to 25th 


$500 Cash 
$250 Cash 


$200 Cash 


Every writer needs occasional solitude 


in order to create. WD will pa — 


bill for 


a week in the hotel 


choice in your home town, or n 
Eat, sleep and write at WD's expense. 


$100 Cash 


Do you 


wows? I Here is a 2-speed 
recorder. The MA will 
high f . 


on Barto 
records 
Portabl 


new 


beer clare ee ees paper 100th to 195th and you will also receive a useful 


Raider, 


efficient. 


2c a word for every word in your 


story. 


50th prize 


hate to take notes at inter- 
Pentron tape 
record 
A = is mettle 
iret —en the speed 
bomen voices with “ ¥ ity. 


e. 


1956 Smith-Corona Portable 
lel, with “* 


and carrying case. Quiet and 


30th prize 
31st to 39th io sour, Por’ hee eho would suher 


40th to 49th cce"ears normal freelance’ work 


Sit 9 0h (SET Se 


70th to 99th 


200th prize 


Vous estan of %4e a By ed we'll 

over r a 

World War Migs Aheloy salah 
con- 


If you like to dictate your stories, 

tact your local secretarial service. WD 
pay for a secretary’s time up to 

10 hours. For who would rather 


supply of manuscript paper, second 
sheets and ca % 


WD will PY the postage on all out- 


even if the postal rates go up. 


Every writer needs a friend who will 
truthfully and constructively —— 

his story. WD’s Criticism 

will do this—give a perso: “blue 

pencil” criticism—for 3 stories, ‘waiving 

its usual rates. 


The 1956 Writer’s Market which lists 
more than 2, markets ere you 
can sell your story. The most authorita- 
tive, complete listing available. 


A Certificate of Merit will record the 

your story won in contest 
Pocket Printer bearing your address. 

To put you in the writing mood, WD 


will bring a bubbling brook to your 
living room. 








Here 
Are 
The 

Rules 


1, 


All short-short stories must be origi- 
nal, unpublished, and no more than 
1,500 words in length; typed or 
neatly written. Enclose stamped ad- 
dressed envelope for return. 


. Entrants must enclose with their 


story a subscription (new, renewal, 
or extension) to WRITER’S DI- 
GEST. A five-month subscription 
entitles the subscriber to enter one 
story in this contest. A one-year 
$2.50 subscription entitles the sub- 
scriber to enter two stories in this 
contest. No more than two stories 


can be entered by any one writer. 


3. All stories remain the exclusive prop- 


erty of the individual writer. The 
names cf the winners will be pub- 
lished in a summer issue of WRI- 
TER’S DIGEST. All scripts will be 
returned as soon as possible and not 
later than August 30, 1956. 


. Contest closes midnight, April 25th, 


1956. Three judges will read each 
script in selecting winners and their 
decision will be final. The contest is 
now open. Send your stories now. 








$3,500 

Contest 
Eniry 

Blank 





City 


The Contest Editor, WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Sir: 
I am entering the WRITER’S DIGEST Short-Short Story Contest. 

) Enelosed is my five-month $1.00 subscription with ONE story. 
( ) Enclosed in my one-year $2.50 subscription with TWO stories. 


(check one) ( 


pai MB <<, OE cad pecndcewsas cannes 


Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new []; my subscription has expired, 
80 please renew it (1); I am currently a subscriber so extend my subscription [). 











(Continued from page 33) 


quarters of the magazine comes in from 
contributors, but the majority of these ar- 
ticles are by “people who are especially in- 
terested in our field of writing and com- 
petent to write about it.” 


“We urge queries by anyone not a steady 
reader of the magazine,” says Mr. West- 
wood. “We urge prospective contributors 
to study back issues in the public library.” 
Popular natural history, carefully and ac- 
curately done, and conservation are sub- 
pects covered. Lengths are 1,000 to 2,500 
words; pay is 2-4 cents on acceptance. 


Westwood buys some poetry on natural 
history subjects at 50 cents a line. He will 
buy a picture series which tells a nature 
story, paying $4 to $5 each. No fiction is 
used. 


Address Editor, Nature Magazine, 1214 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Next is American Forests, 919 17th 
Street, N. W., Washington 6. Sponsored 
by the American Forestry Assn., American 
Forests goes to about 4,000 professional 
foresters. The remainder of the readers in 
the 30,000 circulation are lumbermen, doc- 
tors, dentists, lawyers, school teachers, and 
library visitors. 


James B. Craig, Editor, tells us about 
65 percent of the magazine’s contents are 
from free-lancers or on assignment. 


What he’s particularly looking for is pro- 
files of interesting people who are contribut- 
ing to conservation of renewable natural 
resources—and forests particularly. A pro- 
file is used every other month, on the aver- 
age. Subjects have been teachers who 
initiated school conservation projects, farm- 
ers who have developed woodlots and for- 
ests, citizens who have launched conserva- 
tion programs. 


Profiles shouldn’t run over 1500 words; 
a portrait or a photo showing the subject 
at work, etc., is sufficient. Sometimes, how- 
ever, two and three photos are needed to 
adequately illustrate a profile. 


Craig also buys news stories on local con- 
servation developments which might have a 
national application or significance. He 
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works 15 days ahead on current events and 
three months, when possible, on feature 
articles. 


Payment is 3 cents on publication. News 
features run 1,000 words and full-length 
articles 2,000 words. No poetry, no fiction, 
no cartoons. 


There’s a “Picture of the Month” feature 
for which Craig buys photos of “oddities 
of the outdoor world”—curious tree and 
rock formations, for example, and they 
must be “unusual rather than esthetic.” 
The Picture of the Month pays $10; other 
inside photos go for $3. 


The American Rifleman, 1600 Rhode 
Island Avenue, N. W., is the official 
journal of the National Rifle Association of 
America. Its readers are primarily inter- 
ested in firearms, ammunition, their ap- 
pendages, and their legitimate use—on the 
target range, and in the hunting fields, and 
as items to be collected and enjoyed. The 
factual hunting article should place em- 
phasis on equipment and how the hunter 
uses it and not on the sport of hunting. 


Payment is 5 cents a word for articles on 
gun repair, gun maintenance, gun cabinet 
building, gun clubs, range firing, clubhouse 
building and maintenance, conducting a 
shooting match, and all the other interests 
of a gun enthusiast. Nothing will be ac- 
cepted for publication, says Editor Walter 
J. Howe, that “winks” at law breaking or is 
not in the best interests of gun ownership, 
shooting, or good citizenship. 


No fiction is bought. Black-and-white 
photos bring $6. A good color transpar- 
ency of hunting, shooting, or firearms, used 
on the cover, brings $75. 


The National Guardsman, 100 Indiana 
Ave., N. W., Washington 1, was founded in 
1947 by The National Guard Association 
and is edited by Lt. Col. Allan G. Crist. The 
magazine is in the market for military arti- 
cles “by writers who are not still leaning on 
what they experienced in World War II” 
and who are up to date on military matters. 
If your manuscript deals with current mili- 
tary matters, it must be completely up to 
date, Colonel Crist warns. 
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Here is One Publisher Who 
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For Every Book 


Before you submit your manuscript to a 
publisher, find out if he guarantees and 
specifies National Advertising for your 
book . . . as Pageant Press does! 

Our advertisements in book review sec- 
tions such as The New York Times, New 
York Herald Tribune and Saturday Review 
go into millions of homes and result in 
bringing your book to the attention of 
a wide public. In addition, for books of 
particular interest to certain groups, we 
advertise in specialized publications such 
as Presbyterian Life, Navy Times, Chris- 
tian Herald, Sports Digest, Bridge Bulletin, 
Profitable Hobbies and many others. 


Pa SGA AS 


Bi 5 te aN al Nh ct On An OR AD Ni RN a 


Send Us Your Manuscript. Our Editors will read it 
carefully and report within one week regarding 
possibilities and cost. No obligation. 


Other Pageant Press advantages: 


Lower Subsidies . . . Our subsidies average from 
25 to 30% lower than firms which do not offer 
advertising. 

Higher Royalty . . . Over 300% higher than tradi- 
tional royalty publishers. 

Early Publication . . . Our books are usually pub- 
lished in one-third the time some firms require. 
Longer Sales Life . . . We keep your book alive for 
at least two years, unlike some publishers who 
arbitrarily reserve the right to suspend a book on 
60 to 90 days’ notice! 


— 
foe a Aha a Fane aeNAS Til 8 Sinko 



















YOUR BOOK 








Guarantees National Advertising 








It pays off in ROYALTIES 


If you have a good selling book our 40% 
royalty will mean a great deal to you. Nine of 
our authors have already earned $18,750: 


$4,500 to John Lavin for A HALO FoR GOMEZ. 
(Book out only nine months !) 


$1300 to Margaret Lynch Capone for SO YOU'VE 
JOINED A CLUB. 


$2100 to Sidney Silodor for SILODOR SAYS. 


$750 to Lans Leneve for sale of reprint rights 
to HELLO, SPORTSMEN. 


$1900 to Bob McKnight for STRAIGHT, PLACE 
AND SHOWDOWN. 


$2600 to Jay Little for MAYBE—TOMORROW. 


$2200 to Dr. Rolf Alexander for CREATIVE 
REALISM .. . also, British rights sold. 


1000 books sold before publication of WISE 
OR OTHERWISE by Dr. Maurice Sachnoff ($1000 
royalty). 

2000 books sold before publication of FEAR 
NOT MY SON by Jack Piner ($2400 royalty) 


* * FLASH * * 


$1600 CONTEST 
FOR BEST BOOKS OF 1956* 


Ten cash prizes. We are looking 
for new talent and possible best 
sellers. Write for simple rules. No 
entry fee. Send manuscript to: 
Seth Richards, Publisher 


P.S. See Page 61 for winners of Best Book Contest for 1955. 





FREE BIG BOOK fully explains Pageant Press’ 
plan that has helped over 500 authors to win recognition. 
Tells why books are rejected . . 
how to type manuscript .. . 
protect your royalties and subsidiary rights .. . 
other suggestions to beginners and professionals. Absolutely 
FREE. Write Tody. 


PAGEANT PRESS INC. 


130 West 42nd Street Dept. W3 New York 36, N.Y. 


how to proofread . 
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By the numbers, he lists the following 
types of knowledgeable, practical, and ac- 
curate military articles used—combat les- 
sons, history, military policy, tactics, tech- 
nique, strategy, logistics, administration. 

Colonel Crist says that the layman should 
not try to write military articles. 

What he is looking for is World War II 
and Korean combat stories, with powerful 
narration. They needn’t cover a whole 
campaign; they can be incidents in a 
battle, and they should be Army and Air 
Force, for there are no national guardsmen 
for the Navy. 

This is the best time to submit military 
articles to The National Guardsman. In the 
summer months and the fall, the magazine 
uses much official news of field training 
activities and conferences, and there is little 
space for features. 

Colonel Crist says material which he 
buys might run anywhere from one-para- 
graph anecdotes to 3,000 words. Payment 
is 3 cents a word and up on publication; he 
will pay more for exceptional material. 

He is buying some military fiction, but 
plans to use less. 

U. S. Lady, a Time-size magazine for 
service wives, service women and service 
families is in the market for free-lance con- 
tributions especially slanted for its readers. 

Personal experiences, either adventurous, 
humorous, or pertinent, are particularly 
welcome. Should be no longer than 1,500 
words. How-to’s on cooking, traveling, sew- 
ing, and budgeting will be considered, if 
service slanted. 

Payment will range from $20-$100 for 
articles according to length and worth. 
Short fillers (anecdotes, poetry, humor, etc.) 
will be used and payment will range from 
$5-$20 according to length and worth. Con- 
tributions from active service people are in 
demand. Cartoons are also needed and we 
will pay $5 for an idea, $10-$20 for a com- 
pleted drawing. A sample copy of the mag- 
azine wil] be sent on request. 

Payment will be on publication. We will 
not be responsible for manuscripts unless a 
stamped envelope is enclosed. 

Address U.S. Lady at Room 406, Walker 
Bldg., 734 15th St., N.W., Washington 
5, D.C. 
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In the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Building, just across Lafayette Square from 
the .White House, are the editorial offices 
of Nation’s Business. Alden H. Sypher is 
the editor. He’s looking for articles dealing 
with business problems and their solutions 
and interpretations of events affecting busi- 
nessmen. He likes a good businessman suc- 
cess story occasionally. Usual length is 
between 2,500 and 3,500 words. Payment 
is high and on acceptance. No fiction, no 
cartoons. Address, 1615 H Street, N. W. 

We talked to the Editor of another 
Washington magazine which runs a variety 
of features. He’s Joe Dana, editor of The 
Link, a monthly, distributed free of charge 
by chaplains at armed services installations 
and veterans hospitals throughout the 
world. It carries some fiction, but about 
two-thirds of the magazine is free-lance fac- 
tual articles. 

“We use all kinds of stories and articles 
—travel, hobby, history, etc.—that will be 
both interesting to service personnel and 
carry some positive Christian message,” 
says Editor Dana. The average age of The 
Link reader has been estimated at 19, and 
he has a high school education. 

“We don’t try to run anything which 
might be considered a current event in 
the news sense,” says the editor . . . unless 
we can publish in advance. We work four 
to six months ahead, and something which 
is big news today might be old hat then.” 

The Link uses nothing over 2,000 words, 
pays l-cent a word on acceptance; buys no 
poetry and says “we are a poor market for 
pictures, because we usually buy them for 
a specific illustrative purpose.” 

Pictures submitted with articles are paid 
for at $2.00 per picture. The magazine is 
pretty well loaded on cartoons at present, 
but pays $3 each when buying. 

The address for The Link is 122 Mary- 
land Avenue, N. E., Washington 2, D. C. 

What The Link is to the bed-ridden serv- 
iceman, The Leatherneck is to the able- 
bodied Marine. With editorial offices across 
the Potomac in Arlington, Virginia, Leath- 
erneck is managed by Karl A. Schuon. It 
needs fiction with the Marine Corps slant, 
humor, boy meets girl, action, authentic 
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As the Largest Subsidy Publisher in the U.S: 





Quality imprints 


Exposition Press is the only subsidy publisher 
which has three special trade imprints to 
signify important titles in specific fields: 
Banner Books, titles of permanent trade in- 
terest; Exposition-University Books, scholarly 
and technical titles; Exposition-Lochinvar 
Books, western Americana. 


Streamlined Production 


Exposition’s publishing service is the only one 
delivering books in 120 days. Yet quality, 
beauty and individuality are never sacrificed. 
The colophon of Exposition Press is the seal 
of a book handsomely designed, printed, 
bound and jacketed. 


Read the complete story of 20 years of suc- 
cessful publishing in our new _ illustrated 
brochure, You Can Publish Your Book. Con- 
tains vital information about publishing, 
publicity, sales, for every writer. . . . Write 
for your free copy today! 
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Exclusive Radio and TV 
Promotion for Poetry Books 


More than 500 radio and television stations 
have agreed to broadcast from Exposition 
books of verse. Some of the programs broad- 
cast as often as five times a week. The poet 
is always named, and the title of the book 
and Exposition Press always mentioned. 
Poets now have this exclusive opportunity 
to publish for an audience of millions. Write 
Henry Harrison, Poetry Editor, for details 
of this exciting new plan. 


$1,000 Writers’ 
Conference Awards! 


If you attend writers’ conferences, or plan 
to join one in the future, write for the details 
of the $1,000 in cash prizes and awards that 
Exposition is offering in its annual National 
Writers’ Conference Book Manuscript awards. 
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combat in any military operation in which 
a Marine served. Schuon says he could 
run as much as 30 percent of his magazine 
from free-lance material, if he could get 
acceptable outside material. He runs at 
least one fiction piece an issue, but would 
run more if he could find writers who speak 
with savvy about hard-fighting Marines 
and plot the story well. 

Preferred lengths for short-short fiction 
is 900 words. These become one-pagers. 
Fiction can run as long as 3,500 words. 
Articles, however, shouldn’t run over 2,500 
words. 

The pay is up to $200 on acceptance for 
major fiction and features. 


Leatherneck wants photos with all ar- 
ticles, and likes to be queried with an out- 
line on non-fiction. Separate pay for photos 
is $3 to $6. 

Two regular departments take contribu- 
tions, Ronald Lyons, Assistant Managing 
Editor, reminded us. These are “We— 
The Marines” and “In Reserve,” features 
made up of anecdotes and/or discourses 
averaging 100 words for active marines 
and reservists, respectively. These pay a 
flat $10 each. Marine poetry is bought at 
$5 to $10. 

The big need at the moment is cartoons. 
The average number used is 20 an issue, 
they bring $10 and up. 

The magazine has an instruction sheet 
for contributors. The address is Leather- 
neck, P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


We talked to an outgoing editor while 
making the rounds. Mrs. Lois Jones, the 
veteran Editor of the Foreign Service Jour- 
nal, left the magazine with the February 
issue. Her editorial assistant, Hester Hen- 
derson, will fill the top desk until the new 
editor, Gwenn Barrows, arrives in early 
March. 


The Foreign Service Journal is a limited 
market. It uses articles of interest to per- 
sons professionally engaged in representing 
the United States overseas in the diplomatic 
and consular, information or international 
cooperation establishments. 

“How could an average writer in the 48 
states fit in?” we asked. 
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“Well,” Mrs. Jones replied. “Most of 
our material is prepared by persons in the 
service. About the most successful features 
submitted to us from outside the service 
have been those describing historical events 
with a diplomatic slant.” 

She described for us an article telling of 
the problems the American consulate in 
Tangiers had in the year 1840 when lions 
invaded the consulate grounds. This was 
an “armchair piece,” almost wholly research 
and dramatic narration. 


Such articles run about 2,500 words, 
preferably with five or six illustrations. Pay- 
ment is 1 cent a word on acceptance. 

Mrs. Jones urges potential contributors 
not to send in articles on general topics 
about which a foreign service officer would 
likely know more than the average layman. 

The magazine shuns current personalities 
and controversial subjects. It buys no car- 
toons, no poetry. It does buy striking black- 
and-white cover photos of foreign scenes 
and people at $5 each. 


Address The Editor, Foreign Service 
Journal, 1908 G Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

M. B. Schnapper is the earnest, discern- 
ing editor-publisher of Public Affairs Press, 
Washington’s only full-time book publisher. 
He pays on a royalty basis for pamphlets 
or books, all non-fiction, and none less than 
10,000 words. Subjects are usually econom- 
ics, political issues, foreign policy, or, as 
the title of the firm suggests—public affairs. 
Schnapper has been publishing since 1938, 
and his catalog runs the gamut of issues cur- 
rent in Washington during two decades. 

He is justly proud of a picture collection 
in book form which he issued last year, 
compiling it himself, under the title Grand 
Old Party; The First Hundred Years. It 
shows the highlights of the GOP in a cen- 
tury. 

He is looking for other pictorial collec- 
tions suitable for book publication. He 
works four months ahead. Address him at 
2162 Florida Avenue, N. W., Washington 8. 


A magazine which is undergoing big 
changes is The Diplomat, a slick publication 
for the social and international sets. It is 
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"ROUND cae WORLD 


LOBAL PUBLISHING has made a new forward stride with ratification 

of the Universal Copyright Convention (Sept. 15, 1955), and the 

Literary Consultant assisting with your manuscript must now be 

capable of thinking in global terms. Since my own books and those of my 

clients already are being published ’round the world, I am well prepared for 
this new challenge. 

I have told you previously that Louis Carrozzi’s Adventurer of the Pampas 
was revised by me and published both in the United States and Argentina. 
Now I can announce that Margaret Ernsberger’s India Calling, which was 
professionally revised under my supervision, is being issued by the Lucknow 
Publishing House, Lucknow, India. 

I am not suggesting that your book necessarily should be published in 
India or Argentina. The point I am making is that your writing may have 
valuable subsidiary rights, and these rights can pay handsomely if your 
Consultant sees to it that they are properly developed before going to press. 
There are foreign translations, pocket book reprints, magazine condensation, 
radio and TV, stage and screen, etc. All are given proper attention when I 
handle your book. 

Every book I have written has been sold and widely published, some of 
them in several countries and languages. If you feel that an author with such 
experience is competent to assist with your book, send a 2c postal card for 
my free descriptive brochure entitled BOOK WRITING HELP. It describes 


in detail how we go about making your book salable. 
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circulated throughout 
around the world. 
The only market for free-lancers at pres- 
ent, the new Editor-in-Chief Hope Ridings 
Miller reports, is for humorous, satirical 
pieces—‘“tongue in cheek,” even about 
society—which runs 500 to 600 words. This 
can be fictional or non-fictional. Payment 












the country and 












ranges from $35 to $50. Send such items to 
The Diplomat, 1605 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington 9, D.C. 


Baseball, the oldest national sports mag- 
azine, changed hands in November. Earl 
Noyes, former owner, retired, and the mag- 
azine was taken over by Sidney S. Haines 
(publisher and editor) and John V. Hinkel 
(managing editor). Their first issue hits 
the stands about February 20. They pub- 
lish eight issues a year, principally during 
the baseball season. 

Hinkel says he’s interested in just about 
anything under the broad category of base- 
ball—kids teams, women players, personal- 
ities, incidents. Lengths for material varies 
between 600 and 1,500 words. 

There is a ready market for short-short 
baseball fiction with a humorous twist 
(500-600 words). 

Can use cartoons and pictures. Reports 
are prompt. Payments vary but are good. 


Mrs. Lois S. Johnson is the active editor 
of two junior publications for the National 
(Continued on page 78) 
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salable—and sold. 


sold two scripts each or more. 


our established clients—and sol 





TRY PC! - - » if you’re tired of writing complete scripts which just don’t sell. 


- » if you want your errors caught and corrected the moment you make 
TRY PC! - + » if you want step-by-step assistance in writing scripts which end up 


PC, of course, is SMLA’s outstanding new service, Personal Collaboration, which we originally 
tested by working with sixteen entirely new writers. Before the test period was over, fourteen had 


The success of the service stems entirely from its one basic, simple principle: Instead of allow- 
ing the client to work in the dark when writing his stories or articles, and perhaps end up with 
flaw-filled scripts which won’t sell, the agency watches over and works with him every inch of the 
way, from idea stage through finished script and sale. Under PC service, the agency shows the 
client how to analyze stories or articles, and plot the way the top professionals on our client-list 
do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil—step by 
step until the scripts are pet | salable and out to market under the same sales service we give 


And, because SMLA is a manuscript-sales agency and not a school, there are no “test assign- 
ments” or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does is on 
material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out—PC in full covers a 
comparatively short period of time. And there is no dull waiting: 
same day the mail brings it in, and replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for PC service have now sold: to Collier’s, The American 
Magazine, This Week, Redbook, Family Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern Romances, True 
Confessions, Coronet, Manhunt, Ellery Queen’s, Argosy, Adventure, Rinehart, Dutton, Gold Medal, 
and many, many others. Now we're ready for a new group. 


Personal Collcboretion Is open fo promising writers whe heave, or have not, worked with us before, and the 
charge Is moderate. Please write for full details. Ne charge or obligation, of course. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 


P.S. See:SMLA’s regular ad, Page 12 this month. 
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Catholic Priest Wins VANTAGE’s $500 “Best Book Award” 
For Timely Study About Communist Tyranny Abroad 





“Reader’s Digest” Plug Tops 
Publicity Campaign on 
““Good Manners Pay Off'’ 


In its December issue, the Reader’s 
Digest (circulation: 10 million) car- 
ried a publicity story originally placed 
with the United Press. The item con- 
cerned the sale of a Vantage book, 
Good Manners Pay Off, to the Moscow 
Central Library on the eve of the 
Geneva Convention. The story, tele- 
phoned to the United Press by the 
Vantage Publicity Department, ap- 
peared in U.P. papers from coast to 
coast, served as material for a feature 
story and editorial in the New York 
World-Telegram & Sun, was carried 
on an NBC-TV news program, and 
eventually ended up in the Reader’s 
Digest. 


The price of this tremendous pub- 
licity campaign? One phone call — 
coupled with creative imagination on 
the part of the Vantage publicity staff. 
If you’d like these seasoned publicity 
people to work on your book, fill out 
and mail the coupon below. 





Autograph Party Launches 
“Pedigree of a Nitwit’’ 
Lk ¥ Bee 









A highly successful autograph party 
at Rucker-Rosenstock in Petersburg, 
Va., gave the amusing Pedigree of a 
Nitwit by Marguerite S. Aimi an im- 
pressive sales start. Coupled with news- 
paper advertising, radio-TV appear- 
ances for the author in Washington, 
D. C., and good reviews in the press, 
the book appears headed for a long 
period of sales activity. 





“Nikki” Is Another 


First-Edition Sellout! 

A first novel by Kevin MacRae, 
Nikki, has completely sold out its 
first edition in just seven months 
from its official release. Written by 
a Southern author who had spent 
four years soldiering in Europe dur- 
ing World War II, the book is a 
penetrating psychological novel that 
has won high praise from readers, 
dealers and critics. 











“Dozen Captains” Selected 
for Boston Schools 


Already chosen as approved reading 
material in the New York City and 
Chicago public schools, A Dozen Cap- 
tains of American Industry, by Prof. 
Walter W. Jennings, has just received 
similar acceptance in Boston. To win 
such approval and subsequent sales, the 
Vantage Sales Department established 
special contacts for the submission of 
all qualified Vantage books. School 
purchases of books are often extremely 
large and generally continue on a 
single title for at least three years. 

If yours is a “‘school’’ book, be sure 
it is placed in the hands of a publisher 
like Vantage Press that performs a 
thorough marketing job for its authors. 
To learn more about this service, fill 

in and mail the coupon below. 


LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? MAIL THIS COUPON! 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA 
120 


(In Washington, D 
Please send me your FREE 24 
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Type of Book 





. 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 

(In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 26) 
C: 1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W.) 

illustrated booklet 

explaining your co-operative publishing plan. 


(fiction, non-fiction, poetry, etc.) 


Number of Words (Approximate)... . 
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Father Ludvik 
Nemec, a refugee 
from Communist- 
dominated Czecho- 
slovakia, and cur- 
rently a resident of 
Pittsburgh, has won 
the 1955 Vantage 
Press “BEST BOOK 

AW. Y ee 
for his factual report of anti-church 
activity behind the Iron Curtain: 
Church and State in Czechoslovakia. 


Granted the Imprimatur by_ Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, Father Nemec’s 
book has received the highest praise 
from the religious as well as the secular 

ress. Writing in The Pilot, Dr. Paul 
rr Heffron, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of History and Government at 
Boston College, declared: ‘‘It is an im- 
portant contribution to the literature 
in this field . . . a thoughtful reminder 
of the sufferings of our Christian 
brothers beyond the boundaries of free- 
dom.” Similar laudatory reviews have 
appeared in Social Justice Review, 
Mary, The Pilot, The Canadian Mes- 
senger of the Sacred Heart, The Sign, 
The Catholic World, The Catholic 
Home Journal, The Catholic Review, 
Denver Register, and dozens of other 
periodicals. 

A leading authority on his subject, 
Father Nemec was educated at univer- 
sities in Prague and Vienna, as well as 
at the Pontifical Institutes in Rome and 
Naples, at the Catholic University in 
Washington, D. C., and the University 
of Pittsburgh. 


If you would like to know how 
Vantage Press can publish, promote 
and distribute your book, mail the 
coupon below for our free 24-page 
booklet describing our su co- 

operative publishing plan. 








FREE! 
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By Pauline Bloom 


HE WOMEN’S MAGAZINES have been 

taking a long, hard look at the way 
people are actually living today, outside of 
the magazine fiction world. Many women 
work before and after marriage. Their in- 
terests have broadened. At the same time 
the men are spending more time at home 
and are taking a more active hand in doing 
things around the house, helping raise the 
children and taking part in community 
projects. 

The editors at McCall’s (230 Park Ave- 
nue) are now addressing themselves not 
merely to the women as such, but to the 
whole family. The policy is to enlarge the 
editorial focus to include as large an audi- 
ence as possible, and to emphasize the “to- 
getherness” of family life. With the suspen- 
sion of Bluebook (see February WD 
Forum), even more effort is going to be 
concentrated on McCall’s and Redbook, to 
make the reader appeal broader. And inci- 
dentally with the March issue the news- 
stand price of McCall’s is going up to 35c. 


The editors here like stories and articles 
in which men, women and children do 
things together which are of interest to all 
of them. The McCall readers are visualized 
as young married couples up to the age of 
35, still worried about the mortgage, in- 
terested in their homes and families, civic 
activities, etc. 

If you have in mind articles of this 
type, by all means send in your query, 
but make it full and explicit, and don’t add 
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to McCall’s already high slush pile of quer- 
ies about celebrities merely because they are 
celebrities. How about an article on Cary 
Grant, these queries read, or Bing Crosby? 
A name alone, however glittering, is not 
enough to sell an editor on assigning an 
article. There must be something special to 
say. This is not a fan magazine. Another 
good thing to stay away from right now is 
the medical scare story. 

There is a special department called 
It?s Your Story. Contributions are true, 
unpublished first-person stories up to 2,000 
words. They can be dramatic, humorous or 
tragic; $500 for these. 

There is a short-short story in most issues 
and three or four short stories up to 4,000 
words in length. Betty Parsons Ragsdale is 
Fiction Editor. 


Better Living (now part of McCall Cor- 
poration), 230 Park Avenue, is a woman’s 
service magazine sold through independent 
super markets. Mrs. Ruth Whitney is Edi- 
tor-in-Chief. 

Better Living is interested in any article 
which will help a young housewife to live 
better. Better Living readers are interested 
in their homes, their families and their 
communities, and in the fresh approach or 
new idea which deals with these interests. 

Fiction should be addressed to Babette 
Rosmond. Better Living uses short love sto- 
ries and an occasional mystery. 

Payment is comparable to other similar 
magazines. 






































“IT'S AMAZING WHAT SPARE 
TIME STUDY OF WRITING CAN 
DO FOR A MAN!” 


“Two years ago I was working as a mechanic and 
wondering what, if anything, the future held. In the past 
year I have been made editor of a magazine and have 
been selling articles steadily to other magazines on the 
side. I have just finished a book. I learned more about 
practical, effective writing from the Magazine Institute 
than I did from all the English courses I studied in school. 
And the precise manuscript criticism in invaluable!” 

—R. W. Stoughton, Mass.* 


Thank you, R.W. You are one of the many hundred 
Magazine Institute students who have discovered that 
WRITERS make the best teachers of writing. And the 
Magazine Institute is a home study course in writing 
which is completely owned, staffed, and operated by 
successful writers and editors. 


Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teaching 
others to write. Their own success, their own constant con- 
tact with editors and publishers, is your best assurance 
of a practical, thorough, and up-to-date training. 


The Magazine Institute course is no hurry-up course 
and does not pretend to be able to teach you a few tricks 
that will make you a writer overnight. It takes twelve 
months to complete and students are required to submit 
written work regularly. 


The course is open only to qualified students who 
possess some natural writing ability. 


OUR STUDENTS SAY 


ee: 2% might be interested in seeing my article 
. . . tn Coronet magazine.” 
... before my fourth lesson I received $200 for 
my first story.” 

“. .. signed a contract with DUELL, SLOAN, and 
PEARCE . . .advance royalty more than paying for your 
superior instruction.” 

“. . . Just had a book accepted for publication by 
THOMAS NELSON and SONS... your criticisms were 
helpful in working out the story.” 


|. . Vogue took the article . 
check in the mail today.” 
“|. . last criticism was fine. Helped me sell a 
novelette .. .” 

“. .. thought you might like to hear I’ve sold 
another story .. . adds up to $400 return on my 
MAGAZINE INSTITUTE course.” 
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ROBERT 
SMITH 


Novelist, lec- 
turer, news- 
paper colum- 
nist, part-time 
editor for lead- 
ing book pub- 
lisher, author 
of Writing Fic- 
tion; Modern 
Writing; One 


radio scripts. 


ROBERT 
ARTHUR 


Author, editor 
and teacher; 
former writer- 
producer Mu- 
tual Broadcast- 
ing System; for- 
mer editor De- 
tective Fiction, 
and other mag- 
azines for Faw- 
cett, Street and 


JACK 
WOODFORD 


Publisher, nov- 
elist, motion 
picture writer, 
author of more 
than 40 novels 
and 2000 short 
stories, author 
of Writer’s 
Cramp, Trial 
and Error, and 
other books on 
writing; former 


Signature Press. 


editors. 





Our Staff Includes 





Winter in Boston; The Human Image; 
Baseball, a Historical Narrative; Hotel 
on the Lake; Heroes of Baseball; two 
juvenile novels; many short stories and 





Smith, and Dell Pub- 
lishing Company; short stories for 
Argosy, Blue Book, Collier’s and many 
other magazines; member Mystery 
Writers of America. 








script writer M.G.M., Warner’s, Uni- 
versal and Columbia; vice-president of 


And other successful writers and 





on request. 





. .. since I started this course I’ve sold 
$376.50. 99 








The MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Rockefeller Center 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 





City 


. Zone 


TEST YOUR LITERARY 
APTITUDE FREE! A quali- 
fying literary aptitude test, 
together with free booklet listing 
successful graduates, will be sent 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY" 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 

Dept. 83-K, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 

Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test 
and other information about your training. 


State.. 


Inquiries Confidential—No Salesman Will Cal 





















With the March issue the news-stand 
price of Pageant goes from 25c to 35c. But 
no serious changes are contemplated, either 
physical or editorial, except that the gen- 
eral quality of the magazine will keep on 
improving. Harris Shevelson is Editor-in- 
Chief; Mark Strage, Picture Editor; Dier- 
dre Budge, Article Editor, and Sey Chassler, 
Managing Editor. The address is 535 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17. There will still be 
164 pages, about half devoted to straight 
articles, the other half to pictures and pic- 
ture spreads. 

Right now material is wanted in every 
category—medical, adventure (first and 
third person), personal relationships, hu- 
mor, personality profiles. 

Query first. But your query should be full 
and specific. Mention not only the subject 
but the approach, your special sources of 
information if you have them, your personal 
interpretation of the available material, and 
make the query sufficiently full so that the 
editors may judge your writing ability. 

For example, queries are constantly com- 
ing in asking whether Pageant would be in- 
terested in an article on fluoridation. The 
answer to such inquiries is no, because the 
assumption is inevitable that the article fol- 
lowing such a query would most likely be a 
rehash of already published material on the 
subject. However, if someone were to un- 
earth new material in the field, which would 
change the existing concept of this subject, 
or even work out a sufficiently fresh ap- 
proach, and show evidence of considerable 
writing skill, the editors here would be most 
interested. 

Rates vary, depending on the length and 
importance of the article—about $300 to 
$500. When an assignment is made, the 
writer is usually told how long that par- 
ticular article should be. They run from 
1,000 to 3,500 words. 


Nugget, 545 Fifth Avenue (St. John Pub- 
lishing Company), now a bi-monthly, plans 
to go monthly before too long. 

George Wiswell, the Editor, formerly of 
Esquire, is in the market for off-beat short 
stories of 1,000 to 4,000 words—good honest 
stories well written. The. subject in both 
stories and articles can be anything that 
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would interest an adult male, with the em- 
phasis on wry and/or humorous entertain- 
ment rather than on education. 

The April issue, which will be out early 
in March, will contain a story by Saroyan, 
“A Glass of Water,” and another by Evan 
Connell, “The Anatomy Lesson.” There will 
also be an illustrated personality profile on 
Novella Parigini, a most photogenic Italian 
painter. Query about articles. Payment is 
$100 and up. 


Everywoman, 16 East 40th Street, aims to 
be of practical service to readers, physically, 
mentally, morally, and spiritually. Every de- 
partment is geared to help the homemaker, 
the woman who must be wife, mother, com- 
panion, cook and housekeeper, 24 hours a 
day. Arnold Ehrlich is Article and Fiction 
Editor. 

Each article must offer down-to-earth 
suggestions for helping the reader save time 
and energy, for understanding her family, 
preserving her own dignity as a human be- 
ing, and making her life and her home as 
beautiful as she can. And each story should 
give her some insight into the lives of people 
like herself. Arnold Ehrlich wants Every- 
woman to be a warm, human magazine, and 
to speak directly to its audience about their 
lives and problems. 

Special departments such as food, home- 
making and fashion are staff written usu- 
ally, though occasionally a good outside 
article is used. All other subjects are open 
to the free-lance writer. In the February 
issue, “And Bring The Children,” by Mary 
Christy, tells how one hostess entertains not 
only the guests but their children too. In the 
March issue there is an article by June Rob- 
bins, “Mrs. Robbins Shows Mr. Robbins 
How.” What she shows him is how to save 
money on their family income tax. Another 
interesting article, bought but not yet sched- 
uled, is “I’d Rather Be Forty,” by J. R. 
Caver. 

Each issue contains one or two stories. 
“Lady Is In Trouble,” by Dorothy Pruitt, 
came in as an unsolicited manuscript. 

“Man In The House” is a department 
which can use one-page humorous articles 
written from the man’s point of view, 
which tell of various ways in which a man 
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dramatic adaptation 


WHAT ABOUT YOUR 
MANUSCRIPTS? 


Anyone can work with you on your material and then wish 
you luck with it elsewhere! Anyone can sell the work of authors 
who are established. 


But what about a book that is a “first” ... which may 
have only minor flaws ... a borderline book . ..a book 
already rejected? Yet you know the book is basically sound! 


We know what publishers want and we can tell you if your 
manuscript is ready for submission to editors, and if not why _ 
not. If it is ready, we will market it immediately. If it is not 
ready, we will work with you, bringing the combined experience 
of our organization to your problem .. . then, when your 
book is ready, we will market it for you. 


If we think your book or short story, juvenile or article 
needs further development, you will see very clearly why we 
think so. Our suggestions for “polishing” your manuscript will 
be clear and concise and easy to follow. At all times, every step 
of the way, our service is personal and individual. We are both 
critics and agents and all the members of our organization are 
selling writers. We know your problems first hand. 


There is a market for your work! Let Critics Associated 
help you find that market. 


CRITICS ASSSOCIATED 


16 EAST 8th STREET, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
JOSEPH E. LONGSTRETH, Managing Editor 


services include: appraisal fee... 
marketing five dollars per 
editing manuscript 
revision 
translation 































can take part in what goes on around the 
house—family relationships, home beautifi- 
cation, PTA, entertaining, etc. 

This magazine comes out in five sections, 
for distribution in five regions: Northeast, 
South, Central, Pacific, and Canadian. 
There is need for one-page articles (600 to 
1,200 words), which deal with true experi- 
ances or humorous situations that have the 
flavor of one or another of these regions. 
The editor would like such a story even 
more if, in addition to the regional feeling, 
story value and possibly humor of your 
piece, there were a practical side to it as 
well. Try to show how some woman in this 
region faced and solved a problem which 
other women may be facing. Payment is 
similar to other magazines of this type. 


Milestone Books, 444 Madison Avenue is 
a new book publishing house formed by 
Matthew Huttner and Alfred Plaine, pub- 
lishers of Pyramid Books, Man’s Magazine, 
and Challenge. The editor in charge of 
Milestone is Hal B. Goldberg, whom WD 
readers will remember as long time Circu- 
lation Manager of WD. 

Their first “book has a lovely title—“You 
Don’t Have To Die,” by Harry M. Hoxsey, 
which tells about the Hoxsey Cancer Treat- 
ment. This is an exciting story of a totally 
different approach to cancer treatment. 

Milestone plans to publish other books in 
the health field, previously unpublished ac- 
counts of new advances against major 
diseases. These stories must be factual, well 
documented, and of widest impact for gen- 
eral, non-technical readership. 

Books on specialized avocations will be 
considered. These should have a fresh slant, 
abundant factual detail organized to bring 
out the subject in the sharpest focus. 

If you have a book of this general type 
in mind, get in touch with Hal Goldberg. 


At <iff Davis, 366 Madison Avenue, Ken 
W. Purdy, formerly of Argosy, True, and 
Parade, is now the Editorial Chairman of 
the automotive group of magazines. This 
house has taken over Sports Car Illustrated 


and Home Auto Mechanic, and there are 
indications that more similar magazines will 
be added in the near future. John Christy 
is Managing Editor, and Sid Greiff, Art 
Editor. 


Home Auto Mechanic is a do-it-yourself 
magazine geared to the man who needs to 
know what to do when his car suddenly 
stops, or when something else goes wrong. 
There will be no attempt to turn readers 
into professional mechanics, but articles are 
wanted which will help readers save money 
on repair bills, and which will give the 
driver enough working knowledge about 
his car so that in case of an emergency, he 
will know what to do. 


Sports Cars Illustrated has an entirely 
different function. This is for the sports car 
enthusiast. There are 50 million car owners 
in the country and 60 million licensed driv- 
ers. Many of these, whatever they happen 
to be driving themselves, have a sports car 
dream. These are the readers and the poten- 
tial readers of Sports Cars Illustrated. It 
covers the various racing events throughout 
the country, the road testing of such cars, 
and reports on new sports models as they 
are planned and produced, how they per- 
form, and what are the good points and 
shortcomings. There are plans for expand- 
ing this book. 


Clara Savage Littledale, long time editor 
of Parents Magazine, (52 Vanderbilt Ave- 
nue), and an established figure in the pub- 
lishing world, died recently after a long 


illness. She was much admired both as a 
person and as an editor and we all regret 
her passing. 

Mrs. Mary Buchanan former Managing 
Editor, is now Editor. 

There is no change in policy. There is 
still need for interesting well written articles 
that will help parents to understand them- 
selves and their children. Right now there is 
no need for baby feeding articles, If you 
have some good ideas on getting along with 
and helping adolescents, send them in. 


WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, Agent, Author, 15 years, 


$1.00; book ms. $10.00; 
39 OCEAN STREET 
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“Radio Story Editor’ (TV) Y. 
thorough marketing-technique analysis, $3.00. 


C.A. classes. Detailed report on your story. 
Masez fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


SQUANTUM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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YOUR BOOK DESERVES 
THE COMET IMPRINT, 
SEAL OF INTEGRITY 


(Write for information about our cooperative publishing plan) 


Manuscripts received at 


COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. WD 36, 11 West 42nd Street, New York 36, Rew York 









































ASPIRING WRITERS 


As an rienced teacher, I pe in helping begin- 
ners; either PERSONALIZED training or story criti- 
cism. Reasonable rates. Other helps. 


For information send self-addressed stamped envelope. 
HELEN D. SCHULTZ 





23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 








0 LUC FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 

them gain recognition. If you are looking for a_pub- 

lisher of your Novel, Short geories, Play, Scholarly Work, 

Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today for 

booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 S#.. New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert 
Publishers recommend my services 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That’s all it takes to learn about writing comic book 

stories. My 15,000-word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS 

OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No 

drawing experience needed. Send your dollar to: 
EARLE C. BERGMAN 

1255 N. Gordon Street Hollywood 38, Calif. 























We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best-and to write articles, stories, verse, plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 

As never before, you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 

FREE Use the coupon below for complete information. 

THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 


Please send free booklet, "Your Way to Success in 
Authorship." No cost or obligation. 


L] 
' 
L] 
| 
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There is also room for pre school and school- 
age problems. 

In the current issue take a long analyti- 
cal look at “What Has Juvenile Delinquency 
To Do With You?” by Ruth Carson; “Do 
You Have Grandmother Problems?” by 
Tinka Engel; “How To Help Your Child 
Discover Career Talents” by George Dav- 
enel; “Why Not Organize A Sitters’ Ex- 
change?” by Susan S. Heller. 

Had you thought of Parents as a fiction 
market? They haven’t been using fiction 
because they haven’t been getting the right 
kind. They would like humorous stories 
where the humor is not at the expense of 
children, but no misunderstood children 
stories please. 

Payment starts at $150 for the front of 
the book items, and goes on up to $350 
and more. 


There is news at Ned Pines, 10 East 40th 
Street. True Life Stories is being revived on 
a quarterly basis. The editor is George Albert 
Glay, formerly Associate Editor of Popular 
Library, and himself an experienced writer. 
He is the author of three novels, Beggars 
Might Ride, Oath of Seven, and Gina which 
has sold well over a million copies in its 
various editions. He is also one of the top 
confession writers having sold as much as 
a quarter of a million words in one year. 
George Glay knows a good confession story 
when he sees it, and if yours is a good one 
he will buy it at 4c a word. And, as you 
know, Pines pays promptly. 

Now here’s what he wants: 3,500 to 
10,000 words, though your best bet is be- 
tween 4,500 and 6,000 words. Good, strong 
stories where the action is well motivated. 
Suspense, emotion, drama, and at the same 
time credibility. Try to convince your reader 
not merely that it could conceivably have 
happened, but that it did happen. 


There will be some articles, but you have 
a much better chance with the fiction. 


There is more news at Pines, this time 
not so pleasant. Alex Samalman, Senior 
Editor of the Thrilling Fiction Group, died 
suddenly of a heart attack. The whole 
organization is shocked and grieved, as are 
his many friends. He was not only a top- 
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notch editor but a warm-hearted likable 
person who helped many writers with his 
advice and encouragement. 


James D. Hendryx, Jr., is editing Texas 
Rangers, a monthly, and Triple Western, a 
quarterly. He can use good Western short 
' stories up to 5,000 words, novelettes up to 
20,000 words, and serials up to 40,000 
words. These stories should still have plenty 
of action and conflict development, but 
there is less melodrama, stronger motivation 
and good solid writing. Payment is lc a 
word and up. 

On Alex Samalman’s death, Helen Tono 
took over Exciting Love, a quarterly. This 
uses three types of stories, bright young love 
stories, more dramatic, “heavier” stories, 
and a combination of the two. Get the 
Spring issue which should be on the stands 
about now, and check for yourself what 
Helen Tono means by these classifications. 





A good example of the light love story is 
“Three Graces” by Viola Cornett. “Reunion 
In Monte Carlo” by Charles B. Postl is a 
more dramatic story. Payment is 1c a word. 





WE NEED STORIES 


Hollywood agency bent ing top Hollywood 


motion picture, radio, and television production. 
story does not have to be published to 
SELL TO HOLLYWOOD 
help you SELL Y 
Ou 


of printing, 





gocepeary to prevent our Story partment from 


stories. Address your request to: 


The John and Charlotte Sager Agency 


gory 


stars needs 
story material of all kipds suitable "Yor ogg 4 


60% of movies, and almost all television and radio pro- 
ductions, are made from unpublished stories. The head o 
our Story Department, who was with the Story Department 
of Warner mio UR STORY? studio for four years, can 


r brochure dente: in detail the oy of story ma- 
terial needed. For full information send 25c to cover costs 
h and The 25¢ is refundable 
when you send us your first — This small charge is 

e 


with requests for free literature from curiosity 
seekers and others not seriously interested in selling 


Goomert The Helen Ainsworth Corp. Agency. Miss 
his now a producer at Columbia Pictures Studio.) 
Box 224 Beverly Hills, California 








Send 50c for sample copy to 


CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘“‘shorticles’’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 
RUBY WATSON 





Telephone: 154-L 


Freeman Apts. Worthington, Ind. 
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A NEW VISTA I 


book with all copies 
to YOU the author 





with a variety of pla 


S —-selling for you at a 


ing price 


Inquiries and manuscripts invited. 


ARCHER 






A Division of 
Morry M. Gropper Associates, Inc. ¢ 
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N SUBSIDY PUBLISHING 


M —manufacturing a well edited and designed 


fully bound belonging 


Pp —promotion tailored for each individual book 


ns to choose from 


commission basis with 


YOU receiving the lion’s share of the sell- 











HOUSE, INC. 








246 Fifth Avenue « New York 1, N. Y. 



















By Bob Macdonald 


(New York Correspondent) 


N THE souTH side of Rockefeller Cen- 
O ter, symbolic home of television power, 
there is an address that every writer should 
have tucked in the corner of his blotter. 
It is 22 West 48th Street, New York City 
36—the home of Writers Guild of America, 
East. 

This group, and Guild, West (8782 Sun- 
set Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif.) constitute 
the official collective bargaining agent of 
writers in TV, radio and motion pictures. 
The East and West groups are two cor- 
porations for administrative purposes, but 
in practice, membership is on a national 
basis. 

TV has so matured in the past few years, 
that you cannot be called a professional of 
network calibre unless you are a member, 
since the Guild has basic contracts with 
the network, covering compensation, work- 
ing conditions, rights to material, etc. 

Fastest way to become a professional is 
to sell a script to a network. They will 
notify the Guild, who will send you a one- 
page form to fill, covering basic informa- 
tion. Dues are $35, which include initi- 
ation fees and $10 basic annual dues, first 
fiscal year. That is all there is to it, very 
painless. 

Besides protecting the free-lancer, the 
Guild has similar pacts with the networks 
covering those who toil in news and spe- 
cial events departments. That area is set 
up more like a labor union, since members 
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are in daily contact, with the attendant 
problems about overtime, seniority, and 
whatnot. 

For the reassurance of those who may 
question where their $35 goes, the Guild, 
East operates out of a very modest office 
and is quite overworked. Erik Barnouw, 
a Columbia University professor, is Presi- 
dent. Executive Director, and the one, 
whose work is never done, is Evelyn F. 
Burkey. There is no “good” time to see 
her. All appointments seem to be held at 
times of stress. How she and her tiny staff 
manage to be gracious through it all re- 
mains a mystery. They are usually involved 
in negotiations or disputes, or hearing griev- 
ances. When things are otherwise slow, 
they put out a newsletter, or are involved 
with holding a lecture meeting. 

“Please don’t consider us an answering 
service,” begs Miss Burkey. A famous news- 
paper columnist once implied as much, and 
the little office was deluged with requests 
for all types of script advice. Advice is an 
important part of the Guild’s service, but 
it is reserved for members only, who are 
paying for it. These may obtain business 
counsel on professional craft matters; confi- 
dential counsel on agents; contract forms, 
and a registration service for material that 
cannot be copyrighted (ideas, formats, 
synopses, and treatments). 

Neither is the Guild a bully boy union, 
when dealing with the networks and agen- 

































































lance Agreement puts it: 


It is mutually recognized that a writer 
is a creative, professional employee, and as 
such shall use his best efforts to maintain 
and improve the quality of television writing 
and will make every effort to meet reasona- 
ble production deadlines and, subject to the 
provisions of Article XVII hereof, aid in 
the making of cuts, revisions and changes 
when requested or required to do so. 


For those skeptics who don’t feel that 
they need organized representation in the 
video jungle, here is the Guild’s list of 
areas of compensation in which they cover 
you. How many of these are you well- 
versed in, enough to bargain with hard- 
headed agents, lawyers, and other profes- 


sionals? 


Minimum basic compensation, adapta- 
tions, audition scripts, comedy-variety pro- 
grams, lyrics, multiple-times-per-week dis- 
counts, originals, outlines, serials, sketches, 
simulcasts, thirteen-week discounts, trial 
scripts. Minimum contingent compensation: 
additional exclusivity, episodic plot; one- 
time and unit series; for use of characters; 
re-use; subsidiary uses. 


All in all, the protection and services 
provided by the Guild are a bargain at 
$35, plus quarterly dues of one percent of 
gross income derived from writing in the 
covered media (radio, TV, screen). It is 


unlikely, however, that coverage will in- 
clude local markets in the reasonable fu- 
ture. For one thing, network scales would 
cause economic havoc if superimposed on 
low kilowatt outlets and might destroy them 
as wonderful training grounds for the “big 


time.” 
We asked Miss Burkey for one piece of 
free Guild advice that we might pass on as 


a sort of free sample or goodwill giveaway. 


After a moment of pencil-tapping she said, 
“Be careful of writing presentations for 


people. We know of plenty well-meaning 


people who pitch in and contribute to some- 
one else’s show idea on an ‘iffy’ basis . 


‘if the show sells you'll be our writer,’ or 
some such deal. Then if the show gets on 
the air it seems to have acquired a dif- 
ferent writer.” 





cies. They place certain responsibility upon 
the writer. As one section of TV Free- 


WANTED—MEN - WOMEN 
TRAIN TO WRITE FOR 
TELEVISION 


Our Home Study Course 
“Television Writing Simplified" 
by 
Eric Heath 


The country’s outstanding 
television authority. 
You must be trained to take advantage 
of this opportunity of a life time. 


WRITING FOR TELEVISION IS A SPECIALTY IN IT- 
SELF, AND CAN NOT BE "SANDWICHED" IN, OR 
MADE PART OF, SO-CALLED “"WRITING COURSES!"’ 


STUDY RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME AND 
PREPARE FOR A GREAT FUTURE! 


KEEP YOUR PRESENT JOB WHILE PREPARING 
FOR A TELEVISION CAREER 


DON'T DELAY— 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER! 


(No Salesman will call on you) 


AMERICAN TELEVISION INSTITUTE 
Dept. A-12 
98 Stevenson St. San Francisco 5, Calif. 








EXPERT TYPIST 


Your manuscript handled in attractive, professional 
form. 60c per 1,000 words or fraction, plus postage. 
Minimum $1.00. Free carbon. Extra first and last pages, 
Minor corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 

NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Portola Ave. Torrance, California 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstandin, eet an ing offer—in WRITER’S 
DIGEST for sts) 4) 0 of Sen songs alone sold 
over a HALF MILLION view labels 
led by the a famous VIGTOR! Seung & 

Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the arti] 
TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 


RAY HIBBELER 
6808 N. Oleander Ave. C-13 Chicago 31, Ill. 











TV vs. THE SHORT STORY 


It’s your choice. We offer a practical, 
down-to-earth course in either TV tech- 
nique or short story writing. 


WILL LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 
Without obligation, please send me information on: 

0 Writing for television 

OC) Writing for magazines 














TV SCRIPTS 
Story, Plot Adaptation — Guidance 


Are you getting correct TV training? 
Professional writer, WGA member, offers aid with your 
TV problem, script formation, typing service. Enclose 

return postage. 


DORIS MILATZ 
Detroit 19, Michigan 


AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 


Quality T = at Rensseaite Rates 
algar 9-917 
1394 Third pm... (at 79th Street) New York 21 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the vr rienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EAR HILE YOU LEARN! if you "have 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible to earn the low 
cost of six months’ instruction hefore it is finished. M 

specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR TH 

JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly Seca how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 


WILL C. DERRY 
40 ROCK AVENUE 


16270 Lamphere 








East Lynn, Mass. 





WRITE SONGS? 


Magazines for Songwriters — Established 1946 
Song Contracts — Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 


Sample 25¢ — $2 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 











FINDING A 
PUBLISHER? 


NO LUCK 


Our basic policy is to oe new writers and help 


them gain recognition. 

lisher of your Novel, Short 

Poetry, etc., | Write today for 

booklet AA. It’s 

VANTAGE PRESS. “‘iNc., 120 W. 31 St... New York 1 
In Calij.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 


for a pub- 
olarly Work, 


ou are ag ~ 
tories, Play, Sc 
w we can help you. 





NO GHOSTING 


Honest, detailed criticism and revision. The story will 
be yours when finished—not mine. Minimum $2.00. 
To 3,000 words $2.50—7,000 words $5.00. Novels and 
typing service by arrangement. 

JAY DESMOND 
808 N. Fuller Avenue Hollywood 46, California 





HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 


Manuscript Typing and 
Composition Typing 


asonable rates 


ELENA QUINN 
7822 Brookmill Road power. California 
PHONE: TOpaz 9-8285 


TOP PRICES 








RADIO-TV-JINGLES 
MUSIC IS +t NECESSARY 
It’s the words that SELL the ye oe The JINGLE 
GUIDE can help you write ’em & sell ’ It tells you 
what advertisers want in their JINGLES & & lists hundreds 
of ——- & buyers who use JINGLES. $1.00 and fully 








guaran 5 
The Danian Company, Pound Ridge 3, N. Y. 
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Recognizing that it is wrong to stifle or 
limit creativity, the Guild does not at- 
tempt to interfere with the many idea ses- 
sions which constantly go on. However, 
when a Guild writer turns out an audition 
script, it is stipulated that he gets the 
same minimum scale as for broadcast of 
same script. The fact usually prevents the 
“iffy” operator and his shoestring produc- 
tion from getting a free piece of writing. 

For the historically minded, the Writers 
Guild was formed on July 18, 1954, as a 
successor organization, for representation 
purposes, to the Radio Writers Guild, the 
Television Writers Group, and the Screen 
Writers Guild. The first two were part of, 
and the last an affiliate of, the Authors 
League of America. 


Industry Trends 


Now that 1956 is well under way, with 
a minimum chance of last year coming 
back, it behooves us to take note of a few 
TV developments of possibly far-reaching 
import. To serve the best wine first, let us 
predict that the price for writers should 
climb this year. Now that the barriers are 
really down on thirty and sixty minute 
drama, with the plays ready to spill over 
next season into ninety-minute and two- 
hour formats, producer Herb Brodkin 
(Alcoa Hour) has observed that prices can 
go into the $7,500—$10,000 bracket. 

To add incentive—if any is needed—it 
seems that social areas formerly taboo for 
TV examination may become a source of 
material, if the touchy topic is properly 
handled. Writing on the wall spells out 
that the ABC-TV “Crossroads” series is 
producing a filmed show on narcotics ad- 
diction. Reason the show will be fit net- 
work fare is that it details the experiences 
of a Catholic priest fighting at the side 
of an addict, who, although the play ends 
hopefully, ends up in jail. If the writer 
who approaches such rough social evils for 
material avoids pure sensational drama and 
ties-in his theme with the wonderful strides 
in social work that seems to be all around 
us, he should stand a fair chance of reward. 

“Think big,” long a success maxim in 








show business, still applies. In application 
to the scriptwriter in 1956 TV, it means 
that if he turns out a solid outline, before 
he writes the finished script he must evalu- 
ate its adaptation to other media—not do- 
ing so could cost a potential fortune. We 
are sure that all here assembled know about 
Paddy Chayefsky and his “Marty.” Now 
the all-conquering Mr. C. is opening his 
TV play “Middle of the Night” on Broad- 
way as this is being written. Recently one 
writer for slick magazines made a double 
sale, to Satevepost and a major film studio 
—with an agreement that live and kine- 
scope TV rights revert to him after a cer- 
tain date. Every writer who sells to TV 
must understand that his work no longer 
starts and finishes at the orthicon tube but 
gets the best possible audition for Holly- 
wood and Broadway. Case in point: last 
we heard, the movies were buying their 
fifth CBS-TV“Climax” script. By numerical 
coincidence, five Alcoa-Goodyear scripts 
have been snapped up by the movies, one 
of them by a British independent. 

Mr. Horace Greeley’s direction that we 
hie westward remains as cogent as ever. A 
stroll through a New York network office 
building, followed by a little simple arith- 
metic, will prove to all but the fatuous that 
the bulk of production is moving inexor- 
ably to the Coast (of course, next year it 
might all move back, but that cannot con- 
cern us now). This sets up a kind of Pied 
Piper reaction, with actors, writers, agents, 
and other parties trooping along. The more 
subtle part of this is that the above workers 
represent “competition,” and everyone 
knows that you must go where the competi- 
tion is. Sic transit gloria video. 


News of TV Writers 


One of the best known show business 
trade papers has a column head that reads 
something like, “The Restless People—And 
The Revolving Door,” a phrasing so apt 
for TV that we wish we had thought of it 
first. NBC’s current thorn in the side is 
the Sunday night “Comedy Hour.” Recent- 
ly it was decided to make the show into 
a showcase for bright, young talent. To 





TV and SCREEN 


Established Agency Seeking Material to Sell 


EDITH JACKSON AGENCY, Inc. 
6801 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


No Scripts Please! Query First! 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Electric Typing 
Your manuscript improved in many details—Spellin 
Punctuation, Awkward Phrases, Compounding, etc. $1. 
to $1.75 per thousand words. Good Bond. One Carbon. 
First and Last Pages Free. 
HAROLD DuMONTIER 
Rt. No. 8, Box 38, Dept. WD, Greenfield, Mass. 








A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned for You! 


24 years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
screen and fields5 FREE DETAILS. 








ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 














ARE YOU WRITING FOR 


TELEVISION ? 
TELEVISION URGENTLY NEEDS NEW WRITERS 
It has created the greatest free-lance writer’s market 
of all time. . . . Learn now to write for TV. 
TELEVISION WRITE-SHOP 
6153 Orange Street Los Angeles 48, Calif. 








SELL YOUR MATERIAL 


To the Reader’s Digest, McCall’s and Coronet—just 

as our students are doing every week. We have courses 

in writing (1) fillers, (2) articles, (3) short stories. 

Free details. Ask for course information by number. 
THE WRITING SCHOOL 

1555 Luxor Road Cleveland 18, Ohio 








SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 
Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Manuscripts typed—50c per 1000 words. 
One carbon, extra first and last page. 
Minor corrections made. 


FREDERICA HOLMES 
152 East 27 Street New York 16. N. Y. 




















FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting. 
ghosting. instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 

ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6 


50. 
A A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 









































SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing"’ 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 
Beautiful bond paper; 50c per 1000 words; 
60c per 1000 with corrections; poetry lc per 
line. Free carbon. Send postage please. 

Fast Service, No Delays 
Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 


ELLEN BROWN 











NO LUCK FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 
_, = policy is to ry 


new writers and ap 
——- . are a for a 
a= a your el, “aL, tories, Play, 
Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today for 


Scholarly “4 
posties AA. It’s free. 
ANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 





SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W., 233 W. 5éth St. New York 19, N. Y. 





TV NEEDS WRITERS 





Here is a quick inexpensive way to break 
into Television writing. The TV script pattera 
with its authentic half-hour ‘‘audio-video”’ cued script, 
oxi a clear, simple step-by-step pattern to follow. 

of - 00 ~~ -r -back guarantee. (Includes TV 








The. Danian Company 3 Pound Ridge, N. Y. 
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this end ten comedy writers were assigned. 
When the results proved dismal, the ten 
were shaved to four—when results again 
proved dismal the four were augmented 
by four more, all members in good stand- 
ing of the network’s comedy development 
plan, who were sent to the Coast from New 
York. Our old WD pal Lois Balk (TV 
Wonder Baby, January, 1955) heads the 
list. 

The Comedy Talent Development plan 
keeps moving. Watch for the 1956 Year- 
book (on newsstands in March) with a big 
NBC-TV ad and article on the Comedy 
Talent Development program. 

It is common knowledge that the up- 
grading of television in recent years, the 
higher prices and the big name writers have 
made it tougher for the beginner or free- 
lance. The nadir has been reached. One 
of the most brilliant properties of a man 
who practically invented the light-weight 
farce play has been acquired by NBC-TV. 
Since the author, because of prior commit- 
ments, will not be available, Gilbert Seldes’ 
treatment is being used. The title? “Lysis- 
trata.” Author? Aristophanes. ... Mort 
Thaw has just sold his third original teleplay 
to U. S. Steel. U. S. Steel is flying the young 
writer, who was a real estate salesman less 
than a year ago, when he decided to start 
writing for TV, back to home base to make 
revisions in script. Same story has also 
been sold to Paramount, for the largest 
amount ever paid to a writer for an origi- 
nal teleplay. Deal was set through the 
Henry Lewis Agency. 


Markets 


The CBS-TV “Wanted” series, has been 
cancelled, one of several turn-of-the-year 
New York casualties. 

Although the market for this has not yet 
shaken down, it is a duty and pleasure to 
report that the wonderful old CBS Radio 
program, “Columbia Workshop,” has re- 
turned to the air. They opened with “Brave 
New World,” and will certainly maintain 
this quality level for their “theatre of the 
mind” programming until success is assured. 
However, if the current producers honor the 




















traditions of their 1936 forebearers, there 
should be a place for the “little” scripter 
(and we all know who he is). A whole gal- 
lery of names were given a boost by the old 
show. Norman Corwin was synonymous with 
it. Irwin Shaw, Marc Blitzstein, Ed Byron, 
all contributed. Arthur Laurents sold his 
first script to them for $35. This one will 
bear watching as a challenging market. 


If you have a religious turn of mind, 
NBC-TV’s “Frontiers of Faith” is worth a 
look. Jewish, Catholic and Protestant groups 
rotate monthly in presenting a flexible for- 
mat of religious drama, discussion, etc. The 
Protestant cycle occurs in February and 
March, followed by Jewish. Contacts 
are Frank Nichols, National Council of 
Churches, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City; Dr. Milton Krents, Jewish Theological 
Seminary, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, and Richard Walsh, National Council 
of Catholic Men, 270 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Needless to say, address queries 
to the denominations concerned. 


“Lamp Unto My Feet” is another reli- 
gious program that can be a sale, if properly 
approached. The producer and script editor 
is Pamela Ilott, a charming lady of British 
birth. A chat with Miss Ilott disclosed that 
she has in the past been burned by inept 
“pitches” from free-lancers, a fact which al- 
most closed off this warm, little market to 
the public. Like many producers, she fears 
that any publicity will bring an inundation 
of scripts and undeveloped ideas that could 
not possibly be aired. There is an old river- 
boat homily that “gamblers don’t gamble.” 
It is certainly true in TV. Any aspiring 
scripter lowers his chances by sending any- 
thing off in the mail that he feels in his 
heart is a gamble as far as quality is con- 
cerned. Since you must risk the intangibles 
of “talent” and “art,” it is worse than fool- 
hardy to increase the risks by submitting a 
poorly crafted work. The script or outline 
you send in is your own sales presentation. 
If you survive the soul-searching, Miss Ilott 
is at CBS Public Affairs, 488 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. She uses plays under 
fifteen minutes, usually followed by a related 


discussion with clergy or public figures, 
which means you must think in a thirty- 
minute format. 

In a time of big, high-powered markets, 
the ABC-TV entry, “Star Tonight,” is re- 
freshing. They like to showcase actors who 
have never been starred with strong charac- 
ter parts. Scripts can be original or adapted 
and are worth about $500 to $750. Contact 
is Charles Mergendahl, J. Walter Thomp- 
son, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

In this spectacular age is the term “soap 
opera” still in our dictionary? If so, then 
there is an open “soap” market in NBC’s 
“Modern Romances,” with Martha Scott. 
The program features a complete story each 
Monday through Friday cycle, with the 
same actors appearing in the episodes. Like 
other TV of the same school, they use two 
simple sets and small casts. Prices are above 
scale, negotiable. Contacts are the pack- 
agers, who produce, cast and edit. They are 
Wilbur Stark and Jerry Layton, 270 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 


For those with a St. George proclivity, we 
must observe that there is a fat dragon to 
be knocked off, name of “Pontiac Play- 
wrights 56,” in the land of NBC-TV. It is 
a Fred Coe production, and they are using 
writers who have worked for Coe, but, in 
fairness, it must be reported that the market 
is open. They will look at story outlines from 
accredited TV writers and release form 
must accompany. They are looking for 
novels, short stories, human-interest and 
generally fresh stuff. Script Editor is Oliver 
Flanders at Fred Coe, NBC, 1270 Sixth 
Avenue (Rm. 2835), New York City. Good 


money. 





Slicks - Pulps - Confessions - Plays 
TRY MY 


Collaborative 
Teacher-Client Way! 


Your manuscript read and revised by an 
expert Author and Editor. Individual professional in- 
struction. Each client my pupil. Each manuscript report 
a lesson in writing. Capitalize your talent. 
DAVID A. BALCH 
Former editor TRUE STORY, * e DELL GROUP; Asso- 
ciate Editor THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE; instructor 
licensed school of writing. yt ~— of Novels, Biog- 
raphies, Short Stories, Articles, and four Broadway Plays. 
FICTION—NON ee eee 
(80¢ per thousand words. Min. $25. Plays $15) 
Minimum $2.00 per MS. Why pay more? 
Manuscripts Marketed. Prompt Reports—No waiting 


BALCH LITERARY AGENCY, "Nyack, N.Y., Box 16 
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Writer’s 
Market 


General Markets 


The American Home, 300 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. Issued monthly; 25c per copy. 
Joanie Dunn, Editor. Articles used here must 
pertain to some phase of home making or main- 
tenance—building, remodeling, decorating, home 
equipment and kitchens, food, gardening, chil- 
dren, home crafts, home management, pets, in- 
spirational and human interest. Material should 
be slanted toward suburban homemakers in the 
upper middle income bracket. The desired length 
is between 2,000 and 2,500 words. The editors 
like to see 8x10 glossy prints or 5x7 color trans- 
parencies submitted as illustrations for the ar- 
ticle, or submitted with captions only. No fiction 
is used, and very rarely does verse find its way 
into the magazine. Payment is made on accept- 
ance of the material. Reports are within three to 
four weeks. 


Arizona Wildlife Sportsman, 824 N. Central 
Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona. All material used in 
this magazine must deal with subjects which are 
accessible to its circulation area—that is, South- 
ern California, Arizona and New Mexico. The 
editor is Bill Minette, and this is what he says 
about his magazine’s requirements: “We are 
interested in hunting and fishing pieces, and 
pieces in allied activities such as camping, boat- 
ing and outdoor cookery. Our readers are prin- 
cipally active participants in hunting and fishing. 
They are educated and able to read words of 
more than one syllable. The main ingredients of 
an outdoor feature should principally concern— 
how to do it, where to do it, how to get there, 
who can do it, and why? Most turn-downs are 
the result of non-suitability. Check the magazine 
for the type of material we use. We want pic- 
tures. And we'd like it if every article could be 
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At Press Time 





Who’s Buying What 






from Free-Lance Writers 


illustrated photographically. Pictures are also 
bought separately if they make a picture story. 
Payment for these varies from $3 to $5, depend- 
ing upon quality and subject matter. Length of 
acceptable articles should be from 1,200 to 1,500 
words, and we pay 2c per word.” 


Arts Magazine, 116 E. 59th Street, New York 
22, N.Y. Issued monthly; 60c per copy; $5.00 
per year. All manuscripts should be submitted to 
the managing editor, Hilton Kramer. Profiles of 
significant living artists presented in 3,000 words 
are wanted; as well as 1,000 to 3,000 word fea- 
ture articles on important exhibitions, and book 
reviews of from 500 to 1,000 words. Material 
should be written to interest the art public, art- 
ists, teachers and the general public attending 
museums and reading art books. All material 
must be accompanied by photographs. Payment 
ranges from $15 to $75 for accepted manuscripts, 
and is made on publication of the material. Re- 
porting time varies. 


Capper’s Farmer, 912 Kansas Avenue, Topeka, 
Kansas. Issued monthly; 10c per copy; $1.00 per 
year. This magazine does not use fiction or fillers, 
and most of the features are done on assignment. 
Therefore, it is a good idea to query the Manu- 
script Editor before submitting your material. 
Photographs are used as illustrations for an arti- 
cle, and these may be either 8x10 glossy black 
and whites, or 4x5 color transparencies. Pix may 
also be submitted with captions only. Payment is 
according to arrangement with editors, and is 
made on acceptance. 


Child Security, 1836 Cimarron Street, Los 
Angeles 19, Calif. Amelia I. Frey, President and 
Founder of the organization publishing this mag- 
azine, writes: “We are seeking to remove as far 
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as possible the blot of ‘child unwantedness’ from 
our society. Stories and articles for our magazine 
may be inspirational or factual, and should sup- 
port the concept that the greatest human need is 
love. Any person knows of incidents where the 
lack of love caused a child unhappiness. Tell us 
about it in a story or article. We like stories 
about a child’s place in the home, stressing the 
need for parental love as a part of the growing- 
up process. The right length is between 800 and 
1,200 words; rates are from $5 to $10 each. We 
also use short poems and filler items. We do not 
return submitted material, and we reserve the 
right to edit anything submitted for publication. 
Write us for a free copy of the magazine.” 


Foreign Affairs, 58 E. 68th Street, New York 
21, N. Y. Issued quarterly; $1.50 per copy; $6.00 
per year. Hamilton Fish Armstrong, Editor. Pays 
$100, on publication, for articles about U.S. 
foreign policy and international relations. 


Gourmet Magazine, Penthouse Hotel Plaza, 
New York 1, N.Y. Mrs. R. B. Bakalar, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $5.00 per year. 
Edited and published for the sophisticated male, 
this magazine uses articles whose theme is good 
living. Material must be presented in an amusing 
and entertaining fashion in lengths from 2,500 to 
3,500 words. Payment varies, and is made on 
acceptance of the material. 


Guidepost Magazine, 345 E. 46th Street, New 
York 77, N.Y. Issued monthly; 20c per copy; 
$2.00 per year. Len SeSourd, Managing Editor. 
Wants first-person stories about people whose 
religious principles and beliefs solve their daily 
problems. These must be true, factual and con- 
tain details that will help the reader, and show 
him, step by step, how it was done. Editorial or 
essay type writing should be avoided, but dia- 
logue and anecdotal material that contains warmth 
and human everyday situations will find a wel- 
come. Four to seven typewritten, double-spaced 
pages is about the right length for one piece. 
Also uses 75 to 150-word fillers on subjects of 
spiritual interest. Payment for features is up to 
$50; fillers, $10 to $20. Pictures, submitted as 
illustration for an article or story, bring $3, and 
up. All payment is on acceptance, and reports 
are made within one to two months. 


Home Maintenance & Improvement, 139 N. 
Clark Street, Chicago 2, Ill. Issued quarterly; 
25c per copy; $1.00 per year. Walter J. Auburn, 
Jr., Managing Editor. Uses “how to” articles 
pertaining to home improvement, remodeling and 
beautification written to interest the home owner. 
Photographs submitted with a manuscript should 
be 8x10 glossies. Payment is based on the merits 
of the material, and is made on publication. 


House Beautiful Magazine, 572 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N.Y. Issued monthly; 50c 





SOUTHWEST WRITERS CONFERENCE 


June 2-5th 


8 Publishers, 11 Editors, Author’s Agent, TV Specialists, 
ntests—mss. returned with comment—$1000 in Prizes. 


Write: DEE WOODS 
406 S. Carancahuc Corpus Christi, Texas 








STILL NOT SELLING? 


Several of my clients sold “FIRSTS” in 1955. 
Why not you? 
NELL MARTIN 
494 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 


$1 per 1,000 words, 5 minimum. 
Novel rates on inquiry. Return Postage. 








the MAGIC KEY 
to 
it 
SUCCES SSF 
SUCCESSFUL © = success 
by Maxine Lewis; Family Circle Fiction 
Editor, writer for Lifetime Living, 
There’s $1,000,000 buried in your brain—enough ma- 
terial for a shelf of novels, dozens of short stories, 
Now you can unlock this salable material, put it into 
dramatic words, and sell it to the highest bidder, by 
simple, step-by-step technique that shows you how to 
create from your own imagination and experience the 


read 10 days FREE! 

Magazine Digest, etc. 
plays, poems, articles, TV, movie and radio scripts. 
following the tested and proved Lewis Method. It's a 
pieces editors are eager for! 


Sample Contents from this 
. +.» marvelously helpful book .. .” 


V how to load your imagination with basic experience on 
which to build stories 

V how to take the ambulatory and other approaches to 
writing effectively 

V what to do with the unconnected blob of prose that 
comes to you out of the bive 

V how to use psychiatry in your writing 

V how to make your emotions produce a story 

V how to use your individuality as a writing asset 

V how to use your time profitably 

V technique for developing empathy: the priceless ability 
to live your characters 

V how to use form as a story key 

V ways to train your subconscious 


Cash in on wide-open field. Editors are starved for 
sean stories. Many new writers are making $10,000, 

- even $25,000 a year . . . often from stories 
pe pe articles they write in their spare time! See how you 
can become a successful writer. Mail coupon now. 


saan an ae =IICE 10 yoy — 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., yo 6010- 
ood Cliffs, New J lersey 
Magic Key to Successful Writing’’ for 
10 days’ FREE use. At the end of that time, I'll either 
remit $3.95 in full payment (plus small postage) or will 
return book and owe nothing. 


“oe 








“SAVE. Send $3.95 with coupon. We’ Tl pay postage. 
(Same return privilege) 
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AUTHORS—NEW, UNKNOWN OR ESTABLISHED 


We are interested in textbooks, technical books, 
religious books, novels and novelettes, 

If you have a typewritten M.S. we invite you 
cordially to submit it. We will read it free of 
charge. If it requires rewriting or editing we can 
do this, subject to a nominal charge. 

In connection with our publishing service which 
includes distribution and publicity, we offer also 
a COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURING SERV- 
ICE, including type setting, printing and binding; 
also fine art work, if desired, by the Dingerson 
Press, located in the same premises. 

EXCELSIOR PUBLICATIONS 


1944 Broadway - Denver 2, Colo. - Cables: Excelsior 











NO LUCK FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to cnpourage new writers and help 
them gain _ ou are looking for a b- 
lisher of your Novel Short ¥ A, Play, Scholarly Work, 
Poetry, bv » learn how we can help you. Write today for 


booklet A It’s fre 
VANTAGE” PRESS, ‘inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 


In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Books, Novels, Theses (No Plays) 
Prompt, Reliable Service—Minor Corrections 
One carbon, extra first and last pages free. 
55e per 1,000 words. Minimum charge, $1. 
Please Add Postage. 


EUGENIA H. BROOK 























1241 Boulder Crest Dr., S. E. Atlanta,Georgia 
Breyten] o 
PUBLISHED 
~< 
















Send your songs or poems today. 
Music composed for your words. Rec- 
ords and copies furnished. Let us try 
to help you be a success in this field. 


HOLLYWOOD TUNESMITHS 


1609 Vista Del Mar, Dept. R. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


(000° 


ADVANCE 
ROYALTY 


PAID YEARLY 





ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 


Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of personal help and guidance 
Write for FREE copy of 
“Article Writing for Beginners" 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 


10 Redwood Ave. Torento, Ont. Canada 





he Editor's Hi--Sigh 


CLEAN TYPING, CORRECT SPELLING 


Former proofreader in ‘High- Grade Magazine and Book 
Printing, or aay graduate with majors in English 
and Journalism, skilled, experienced in manuscripts. 
$1 or $1.25 per 1000, plus costs. 

PAULINE STURGEON 


317 West Switzer Centralia, Mo. 











"I'LL BUY YOUR STORIES!" 
SAY THE EDITORS 


dema for non-fi types—fillers, tr: 
pe Ry ghuate-eterton. Sublielty, advertising oor. 
pd features, Vi umns and syndication was never ¢ 
are today word free ilustrated folder explains why tore 
carting hundreds of new writers why they'll buy 
"Write tight now to 





“THE NON-FICTION PRESS 
Dept. M, Box 1008 Giendale, 
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per copy; $7.50 per year. Joseph A. Barry, Edi- 
tor. Uses articles about homemaking, written for 
homemakers. No special length is set for feature 
material, but any submitted filler should be 1,000 
words or less. Payment varies, and is made on 
publication. 


Mechanix Illustrated, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York 36, N.Y. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. William L. Parker, Editor. The 
thirty-year-old male who owns his own home 
and car, is interested in mechanical and scientific 
matters and handy with tools, is the reader-audi- 
ence here. The Feature Section, edited by Larry 
Sanders, especially wants inspirational, you-can- 
do-it-too articles about younger men who par- 
layed a bright idea into a successful business; 
stories about inventors and inventing, airplanes, 
automobiles, personal exploration and adventure, 
popular scientific developments. The “Crafts & 
Hobbies” Section, edited by Bob Brightman, is 
always looking for interesting workshop projects 
the average home handyman can build. Prices 
range from $5 for a workshop tip to $300 or 
more for feature stories or how-to projects. Al- 
ways query first on longer articles. Filler material 
used includes photo kinks, workshop tips, pro- 
posed useful inventions, monthly photo contest. 
Photographs submitted as illustrations for a 
manuscript, or submitted with captions only, 
preferably should be 4x5 or 8x10 glossy prints. 
The editors like to borrow the negative, if pos- 
sible, and promise a prompt return on these. 
Reports are within two weeks, The editors ask us 
to stress that free-lance writers are greeted with 
enthusiasm, and all queries are answered promptly. 


Photoplay, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 11, 
N, Y. Issued monthly; 20c per copy; $2.50 per 
year. Ann Higginbotham, Editor. Slanted toward 
teen-age and young married women, this mag- 
azine is devoted exclusively to news and person- 
ality material on motion picture stars. Average 
article length is 3,000 words, Material is usually 
done on assignment, and payment is determined 
at that time. 


Popular Gardening, 383 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Paul F. Frese, Editor, wants how- 
to-garden ideas written as straight copy in 300 
to 1,200 words. Photographs, 8x10 glossies, are 
welcomed as illustrations, or with captions to 
make up a picture story. Payment is 3c per word. 
Once in a great while a four-to-twelve line poem 
about gardening is published —$4 minimum here. 
Payment is made on acceptance, and reports are 
in two weeks, 


Popular Science Monthly, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New Yerk 10, N.Y. Issued monthly; 35e per 
copy; $3.40 per year. Volta Toney, Editor. News 
of science and industry, and how-to stories for 
home mechanics make up this magazine for 
American men. Rates (on acceptance) vary greatly. 
and depend entirely on quality of material. 
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Tam, The Archer’s Magazine, 1200 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. Issued monthly; 25¢ 
per copy; $2.50 per year. Check with the editor, 
J. W. Anderson, and a copy of the magazine, as 
to the handling of a piece about bow hunting, 
field archery or camp archery. Pays approxi- 
mately Ic a word, on publication, and $1 each 
for any photograph used. 


True Police Cases, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York 36, N.Y. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. Joseph Corona, Editor, writes: 
“We are interested in expose features, especially 
those in which prostitution and police corrup- 
tion are linked. We want the ‘Sin Cities’ type 
of story told from the viewpoint of an investi- 
gator out to blow the lid off vice and police 
tie-ins. The story should be written in a nar- 
rative, anecdotal fashion—and not in a dry, 
reportorial style. Length is 5,000 words; photos 
are important-—8x10’s, if possible. Payment is 
$250 to $350, made on acceptance of the ma- 
terial. We report almost immediately. We are 
particularly interested in receiving queries from 
newspapermen anywhere.” 


Juvenile Markets 


Boys’ Life, New Brunswick, N. J. Issued 
monthly; 25c per copy; $3.00 per year. Harry 
A, Harchar, Editor, tells us that his readers are 
mostly in the 8 to 18-age group, and accepted 
material is usually that slanted for the 13 to 
14-year-old boy. Sports articles that show a boy 
how to play better, animal lore stories, and 
model building—planes, cars, etc.—are wanted, 
as well as job and vocational prospects. Sub- 
mitted fiction should be stories of outdoor adven- 
ture, sports, mystery, and historical yarns. Also 
likes two-to-four-part serials. Buys photographs 
that are submitted with a manuscript. Payment 
is approximately 3 to 5c per word, and is made 
on acceptance. Tom MacPherson, Assistant Edi- 
tor, would like prospective contributors to re- 
member that the boys who read this magazine, 
do not have the same reading tastes as social 
workers, so don’t waste time, for instance, on 
a story about adults reducing juvenile delin- 
quency. Mr, MacPherson does point out that 
these same facts might be worked into a story 
from a boy’s angle. Sample copy sent on re- 
quest. 


The Catholic Boy, Notre Dame, Indiana. Is- 
sued monthly except July and August; 25c per 
copy; $2.50 per year. Rev. Frank E. Gartland, 
C.S.C., Editor. Wants sports articles and arti- 
cles about apostolic Catholic laymen written to 
interest children between 11 and 15, primarily 
boys. Apostolic articles should be concerned with 
people, institutions, movements in the modern 
world that are inspiring and feature-worthy. 
Writer should attempt to present this factual 
material in a way that will naturally interest 
young people. Avoid preachiness. Length is up 





The Winners 


of PAGEANT PRESS 
Best Book Contest 
For 1955* 


SETTING THE prose FOR sory TO READ, by Romiz 
Dustin Judd, Ph.D vital k for parents and 
teachers! The OOP eting fT. why Johnny can’t read, 
and a step-by-step plan (with successful exercises =) designed 
to increase the reading-readiness of every chil By the 
Dean of Education, Georgetown College. 


Second Prize 


LOOK TO THIS DAY, by Phyllis B. Heller . 

study of family life told in the form of a novel. One 
woman’s emotional problems, absorbingly recounted, reflect 
the conflicts intrinsic in many modern marriages. 


Third Prize 


=  STRAST, by Paul N. Deadwiley . . 

first novel which introduces a powerful native talent; 
ry yi. is a young war veteran now serving a life 
sentence for a double-killing committed during a - SA of 
combat fatigue. 


Honorable Mentions ($100 Each) 


AUTO-BIOGRAPHY, by Harold B. Chase . Amusing, 
nostalgic reminiscences of those days when the man who 
drove an au was a p (to himself) and a 
lunatic to everyone else. 


CRUMBS FROM THE MASTER'S TABLE, by Cleavant Der- 
ricks ,. . A penetrating analysis of many of the false notions 
held about the American Negro, this engrossing study is 
an important contribution to inter-racial harmony. 


BROADCASTING THE NEWS, by O. Thomas Franklin .. . 
First practical handbook for radio newsmen by one of the 
top newscasters in the country. A comprehensive, easy-to- 
read guide invaluable to those already in the field as well as 
to students of the profession. 


FROM MYSTERY TO MEANING,by Archie Matson... A 

provocative and explosive beok which establishes a theory 

that explains age-old spiritual mysteries. Engrossing reading, 

by a noted | Gaarchman, with appeal for t htful people 
any creed 





Love AND LOVE'S PHILOSOPHY, by Henri Birnbaum, 
M.D A history of love in all its aspects—erudite and 
philosophical, yet written with beautiful clarity and sim- 


plicity. 


WAR SAGA, by Marguerite T. Roseb powerful 
re-creation, told in fine, moving verse, of ‘orld we’ II and 
the events which preceded it. 
LITTLE CHILD LOOKING, by Leila Kendall Browne .. . 
important addition to the field of Juvenile Literature, 
written by a teacher with a dee insight | _ minds, 
this unique book might well be labeled ¢ Child s Intro- 
duction to Poetry.”’ 


*ANNOUNCING 
BEST BOOK CONTEST FOR 1956 
$1600 IN CASH PRIZES 


No entry fee. Write for the simple tee | 


Better still, send us your manuscript for free 
report of publishing possibilities, 


PAGEANT PRESS, INC., 
Dept.W3 = 130 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. 36 
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«© READER'S DIGEST 
ling 


DEC. 19355 PAGES 157 to 159 


IN © WEEKS 


120 Words Per Minute—Age 
No Obstacle—Lowest Cost 


Famous SPEEDWRITING 
shorthand. No symbols, no ma- 
chines. Uses ABC’s. Easiest to 
learn and use. Fast preparation 
for a better position and a 
sound, substantial future. Na- 
tionally used in leading offices 
and Civil Service; also by exec- 
utives, students, etc. 120 words 
per minute—50% FASTER c r 
than Civil Service requirements. ,, ates ‘Suseees 

: Thanks to SPEED- 
Over 300,000 taught at home wrRITING short- 
or through classroom instruc- hand I can say I 
tion. Typing available. 33rd 2m one some- 
year. The very low cost will je mal Ry * 
surprise you. Schools in over with my _ improve- 
400 cities in U.S., Canada, ment. My present 
Cuba and Hawaii. — > = we 

Write wal ee to: 

jO0! 





Masters 
SPEEDWRITING 
Shorthand and 


orothy Dixon, 
Rose Bud, Ark. 


Dept. 6703-6, 55 W. 42 St., N.Y. 36 





CORRECT TYPING 


A manuscript which is correct in every detail 
will give you the advantage. 50c per thousand. 
Free carbon. Mailed flat. 

PAULINE LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 











We Will Publish 


YOUR BOOK 
if It Has Merit 


® Professional bookmaking 

© We are publishers, not printers; our sales cam- 
paigns sell books 

® Fewer days to make your book, complete, with 
colorful jacket 

® immediate attention to you and to your book 

® Streamlined pian to save you money and worry 

Send us your book manuscript for our quick 

appraisal. You will be pleased with our work- 

manship and service. 


FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
7283 Netural Bridge Road, St. Louis 21, Mo. 


to 2,200 words; photos if possible. Fiction may 
be adventure, mystery, humor, sports, with strong 
plot, written to appeal to boys. Fiction length 
is 3,500 words. Payment is up to $75 for 
articles, and up to $100 for fiction, made on 
acceptance. 

The Catholic Miss of America, 25 Groveland 
Terrace, Minneapolis 5, Minn. Issued monthly 
except July and August; 20c per copy; $2.00 per 
year. Mary Richardson, Editor. Uses articles 
on any subject of interest to the teen-age girl, 
although the audience here is Catholic girls 
between 11 and 16 years. These articles, which 
may be 1,000 to 2,000 words, or shorter, can 
have religious or non-religious subjects; bio- 
graphical pieces on unusual women; careers for 
girls; how-to-do-its using inexpensive materials. 
Photos should accompany articles when possible. 
Uses adventure, humor, family, school, etc., 
fiction in lengths between 1,500 and 3,000 words. 
No boy-girl romantic interest wanted. Serials 
are three and four parts, with 1,500 to 3,000 
words per installment. Paymet is lc a word, and 
up, and $3 for each accepted picture, made on 
acceptance. Reports within four weeks. 


Walther League Messenger, 875 N. Dearborn, 
Chicago 10, Ill. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. Alfred P. Klausler, Editor, This 
magazine is read by church youth, specifically 
Lutheran and those affiliated with Walther 
League. Articles, dealing with religious themes 
—particularly the modern church youth facing 
contemporary problems—should be no longer 
than 1,000 to 2,000 words. Short-short fiction, 
1,000 to 1,800 words, is printed irregularly. Pay- 
ment is lc per word. Photographs, submitted 
with captions only, are paid for at standard 
rates. All payment is on acceptance. Reports 
within one week. 


Business Publications 


Barron’s National Business and Financial, 40 
New Street, New York 4, N. Y. Issued weekly; 
35c per copy; $15 per year. Robert M. Bleiberg, 
Editor. Investors make up the main readership 
here, but material should be presented for any- 
one interested in the money market and eco- 
nomic trends. Article length is between 1,500 
and 2,000 words. Payment is $100 to $125, 
and is made on publication. Reports are usually 
within two weeks. 


Ceramic Age, 114 E. 32nd Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Issued monthly and edited specifically 
for the ceramic trades—abrasives, pottery, en- 
amels, dielectrics, glass, refractories and struc- 
tural clay products. Purpose is to supply men 
in these industries with up-to-date information 
on how to help them solve their production, 
merchandising, management, and raw material 
problems through articles, news, and pictures. 
Articles can run from 500 to 2,000 words. News 
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clippings are also needed. Pays 2c per word, 
and $3 for each photo used. Write Douglas 
Grewer for further information. 


Forest Farmer, 66 Eleventh Street, N. E., At- 
lanta, Georgia. J. Walter Myers, Jr., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $5.00 per year. 
Uses non-technical articles on forestry and re- 
lated subjects written to interest southern timber 
growers. Length: 1,500 to 2,000 words. No 
payment is made. Reports in two weeks. 


Infants’ & Children’s Review, 111 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 3, N. Y. Dorothy Stote, Editor. 
Issued monthly; $3.00 per year. This is a trade 
paper desiring good store stories on merchan- 
dising and sales training. Payment is 1c per 
word, with $3 paid for photographs of store win- 
dows and good interiors. Reports in about one 
week, 


Institutional Feeding & Housing, 205 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Issued monthly. A. 
Charles Draper, Editor. Material must be writ- 
ten from operator point of view and slanted to 
interest the volume feeding industry. The article 
must describe methods and/or technique used 
to save money, increase profits, improve efficiency 
and serve better product. It must be about an 
outstanding installation. Material should include 
name and address of installation, number of em- 
ployees in feeding department, average labor 
cost, average food cost, number of meals served, 
etc. Length varies between 200 to 2,000 words, 
and payment depends on quality and length— 
between $15 and $100, including photographs. 


The Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone, 56th and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. Lansford 
F. King, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. Appeal here is to the average 
retail jewelry store owner-operator. Acceptable 
pieces may be on merchandising, or management 
functions. Any retail jewelry store in any com- 
munity may be the subject of an article of the 
case history type. Preferred length is 700 to 
1,400 words. Mr. King writes that “incidentally, 
newspaper ads are a source of ideas—freelancers 





$4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN THE LAST YEAR 


$30,000 Home from Hotpoint 
$25,000 from Dial Soap 
$20,000 from Sealy 

$10,000 from G-E 

$ 5,000 from Simoniz 

Ireland Trip from Tailortown 
Japan Vacation from Rexall 
31 Dodge Cars 

28 Color TV Sets 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN"—bringing you winning help for the big 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 
3 Lt 0) Line by line—including editing, re- 
1 writing and marginal comments di- 
rectly on script. Detailed criticism and 
Per 1,000 Words analysis of your plot, characters, dia- 
—Piue Return logue, writing style, etc. included. 
WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 








P. O. Box 436-D St. Louls 3, Mo. 





NO LUCK FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 
all re 4 patios is to 


new writers and help 


ition. ‘Wwe ° 2 are looking for a pate 
on qT; oour Novel Short & ~~ Play, Scholarly 
Feet, eine learn bow wo can bel p you. Write today for 
booklet AA. It’s free 
PRESS, ‘inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 





Box 57275 Flint Station 





EXPERT AND SYMPATHETIC PROFESSIONAL HELP 


that’s what | have 


The kind of aid and advice every writer longs for .. . 
to offer; be it coaching, revision, ghosting. 
PLUS MARKETING 
For Consultation Appointments, Phone RE 1-6780 
Learn about your prospects through my Talent Quiz 
See what famous writers are and do 
in my book MODERN WRITERS 


Write for my brochure to: 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors’ Agent and Counsellor 


los Angeles 57, California 





























































I won’t be able to help you 


with confessions, juveniles, cartoon gags, 
songs, fillers or poetry. But I have sold 
plenty of all length fiction, articles and 
teleplays. So I can tell you how to im- 
prove your work and where to send it. 
As a member of the Professional Author’s 
League, I probably know every magazine 
in this country, and as a reviewer I have 
learned what sort of novels will sell and 
where. My fee is only six dollars for a 
book, or two dollars for anything up to 
10,000 words. Plus return postage. 


CURTIS W. CASEWIT 
355 Lowell Blvd. Denver 19, Colorado 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By college graduate. Flawless spelling and punctuation, 
beautifully tailored on best bond and carefully proof- 
read. Extra first page, free carbon, mailed flat. 20c 
per finished page, plus postage. Editing on request. 
PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 





5652 N. Virginia Ave. Chicago 45, lilinois 


NO LUCK FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 


el basic policy is to . ew new writers and help 








gain recognition. ou are postin for a pub- 
ne y Page ovel, Ghent tories, Play, Scholarly Work, 
P » learn how we can help you. Write today for 


‘oetry, ¢ 
booklet AA ” It’s free. 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St.. New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Helipnced Blud., Hollywood 28 


SEND YOUR BEST STORY 


fiction or non-fiction See a a or answer to the only 
question that me A | EREE © OF FER - takes? 


HIS IS A 
I'll tell you the truth — 7 no par ‘cr as MS. 
NORMAN ROBERT FORD 
Editor, teacher and published anek author 
Enclose return postage, please 
Box 173, Burlington, Vermont 
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> NO MORE PAYING FOR BOOKS | 
> YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED | 


Send for free folder describing a low cost publishing 
) program in which all copies belong to the author, ‘ 
‘ plus 70% royalty on all copies we sell for you. ‘ 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS , 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


Prompt Neat Accurate typing 
Corrasable bond — One carbon copy 


50c per 1000 words 
Plus Return Postage 


Coenes Tints a 
2124 N. E. Wygant S?. ‘ortiand 
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Dear Confession Writer: 


If you’re a pro in this field, you'll be interested in Confession Clinic. 





should watch them closely for leads on what 
retail jewelers in their community are doing.” 
Payment is approximately 1¥%2c a word, made 
on publication. Pays $5 to $7.50 for 8x10 glossy 
photographs accompanying an article. 


Juvenile Merchandising, 114 E. 32nd Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Issued monthly. B. H. 
Hellman, Editor. Uses articles of about 1,500 
words on local juvenile furnishing stores featur- 
ing any unusual merchandising, display or pro- 
motional ideas, with two or three good glossy 
photos of store front and interior, or store 
personnel. Query before submitting. Pays 2c per 
word; $5 per photo, on publication. 


Lamp Journal, 101 Springfield Avenue, Sum- 
mit, N. J. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.00 
per year. J. H. Smythe, Editor. Uses interviews 
with lamp and shade buyers for department and 
furniture stores, lamp shops, lighting companies. 
History and background of owners may be in- 
cluded. Good glossy photos must accompany 
story. Pays 2c per word, and $3 for each photo 
used. Picture with caption only brings $3.50 
each. Reports in two to three months. 


National Jeweler, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
20, N. Y. Issued monthly. Morton R. Sarett, 
Editor. Uses articles on jewelry merchandising 
illustrating how particular stores and companies 
increased profits or reduced expenses through 
novel techniques. Wants stories relating to solu- 
tions of particular problems of retail jewelers. 
Length should be 1,500 to 2,500 words, includ- 
ing at least three pictures. Payment is $25 
to $40. 


Progressive Architecture, 430 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. Issued monthly; $1.00 per 
copy; $5.00 per year. Uses technical articles on 
use of materials, equipment, construction and 
engineering methods that will interest the pro- 
fessional architect. Pays $25 per printed page, 
and $15 for each 8x10 glossy print used. Re- 
ports in one month. 


The Wallpaper Magazine, 114 E. 32nd Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Issued monthly; $3.50 per 
year. B. H. Hellman, Editor. See needs for 
Juvenile Merchandising. 


Contests 
Contest Magazine, Upland, Indiana, announces 
its Article Contest. First Prize—$50. Second 
Prize—$35. Third Prize—$25. Plus regular rates 
for other accepted articles. Here are the Rules: 
1. Articles should contain between 1,000 and 


I work closely with 


each writer, from the story idea through to the point of sale. 
Beginner's work considered at criticism ratesof $1 per 1000 words. 


Sincerely, Elyse Michaels 


CONFESSION CLINIC, Suite 1004, 516-5 Ave., 


N. Y. 36 
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5,000 words, must be typewritten, double-spaced 
on 8% by 11 inch paper, with the name and 
address of the author in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page. 

2. Articles must be of the how-to-win type, 
telling how a certain contest prize was won, 
how to win specific types of contests, or how to 
win a specific current or coming contest. 

3. Decoration will not count and is not in- 
vited. 

4. The contest is open to anyone. 

5. Manuscripts must be postmarked not later 
than March 31, 1956, and must be received 
by April 7, 1956. 

6. Address-manuscripts to: Contest Magazine, 
Article Contest, Upland, Indiana. 

7. A pen name may be used if the author 
desires, in case his article is accepted for publica- 
tion, but the author’s real name must also be 
on the manuscript. 

8. If you wish non-winning and unaccepted 
manuscripts returned, include sufficient postage 
and a self-addressed envelope. 

9. Pertinent photos may accompany manu- 
scripts, but they are not necessary. 


New York University poetry contest. Aspiring 
poets are invited to enter a contest sponsored 
by the Washington Square Writing Center at 









New York University’s Division of General Edu- 
cation. 

Published as well as unpublished writers, ex- 
cept those who have brought out a book of their 
own poetry, are eligible. First prize will be $50 
and three books of Robert Frost’s poems auto- 
graphed by Mr, Frost; second prize, $25 and 
three autographed Frost books; third prize, the 
three autographed books. 

Entries will be judged by Louise Bogan, poet, 
instructor at NYU, and poetry editor of “The 
New Yorker;” Associate Dean Russell F. W. 
Smith, of the NYU Division of General Edu- 
cation; and Dr. Macha L. Rosenthal, critic, 
poetry editor of “The Nation,” and associate 
professor of English at NYU’s Washington Square 
College of Arts and Science. 

Manuscripts must be postmarked no later than 
April 2, 1956. A poet may submit more than 
one entry, but each must contain at least 100 
lines in one or more poems. There are no 
geographic limitations; writers everywhere can 
participate, 

According to present plans, the prizes will be 
awarded publicly in May. 

Entries should be sent to Associate Dean 
Russell F. W. Smith, Division of General Edu- 
cation, 1 Washington Square North, New York 
3, N. Y. Since the manuscripts will not be re- 
turned, the poets are urged to keep copies of 
the poems they submit. 





WHAT WE DO 
FOR YOU 


GHOST-WHITE fiction or 
non-fiction from idea, 
outline or synopsis of 
your plot. 

REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 

DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 
CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses: Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Nov- 
elets, Short Stories, Articles, Fiction and 
Non-Fiction. Any subjects, any type material, 
slanted for any market. 

Write for free copy of story by Gene Coughlin, 
famous feature writer, telling of Ballenger, the 
Ghost Writer. 





CHIEF GHOST 


1509 Crossroads of the World 











——__________ 
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GHOSTS FROM HOLLYWOOD 
Will Help Materialize Your Story Ideas 


Established 1939, FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 


102-D Hollywood 28, California 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 


BROWN HOLMES ... Author 30 major 
SCREEN PLAYS, starring such actors as 
Paul Muni, Bette Davis, Barrymore, Tracy, 
Stanwyck, Ameche. Formerly under con- 
tract Warner Bros., Universal. 

LOIS CROSBY ... Critic unexcelled and 
writer of note. Creator of ideas for many 
top radio shows. 

RONALD KENNETH .. . Eminently qualified 
to direct rewrites. Author. Fiction and arti- 
cles in numerous magazines. Write for RKO 
end MGM. 

LYMAN LAMBERT... Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal Su- 
pervision over writer assigned to your story. 
BUFORD GORDON BENNETT ... Specialist 
in TV and Radio. Dozens of radio plays. 
Published many short stories. 

These and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you or your story. 
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By Leo Shull 


HE AMAZING FLOW of hits continues un- 

abated. The show houses on Broad- 
way are full, and there are about half a 
dozen out of town shows with hit notices 
to their credit ready to come in. Also lined 
up are scores of producers with scripts that 
have won favorable preview attention. 

Nothing like this has been seen for almost 
a generation. We think TV has had a lot 
to do with it. TV is training writers, who 
are graduating cum laude into the big-time 
theatre. 

The only deficiency has been in the 
musical comedy and revue field. Not a 
single revue has been produced this season, 
and only one new musical is on the boards, 
“Pipe Dream.” The town is parched for a 
good new flashy musical comedy. Several 
are in preparation. Moss Hart has finished 
one with Harold Rome. It’s cailed “In The 
Pink.” Sammy Davis Jr. is due to arrive 
in “Mr. Wonderful.” The Ziegfield Follies 
is expected sometime in the Spring. But 
the usual musical comedy factories are all 
shut down, apparently. No one can explain 
this inconsistency. Financing is not difficult 
this year. 


* * ¥ 
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We told you recently that the Off-Broad- 
way groups had organized themselves into 
an association. This has served to stabilize 
what was formerly an anarchistic part of 
our theatre. It has also made financing 
easier for their productions, since budgets 
for an Off-Broadway show run $2,000 or 
at the most $5,000, instead of $75,000 to 
$100,000 demanded by a Broadway show. 


Markets 


The following directors of these small the- 
atre shows should be cultivated by new 
playwrights. A letter generally brings an 
answer with a positive suggestion or two. 
In some cases we will give the name of 
the manager or the press agent, where we 
think better results can be obtained: 


GENE FRANKEL, A bright young director, 
who also produces occasionally. He has run 
large community theatres out of town, has 
had large budgets to work with. He is eager 
to find some Broadway vehicle to produce 
and direct. 110-34 73rd Road, Forest Hills, 
Long Island. (Boulevard 1-7485, if you 
want to phone. ) 


STELLA HOLT, she is a manager and press 
director for the Greenwich Mews Theatre 
which has been hailed as one of the finest 
in New York. They have a show running 
now that has been performing for many 
months—a sign of success in the Off-Broad- 
way field, where production and long runs 
are not common. 141 West 18th, N. Y. C. 


MORDECAI GORELIK, A very inventive di- 
rector, who is also a famous scenic designer. 
He is a wonderful man to work with and 
has a fine organization associated with him. 
As a matter of fact, he has written one of 
the most important theatre books “New 
Theatres For Old” which is used as an in- 
valuable guide. 138 W. 88 N.Y.C., Trafal- 
gar 4-0853. 


LOWE AND LYNCH are a new producing 
team. They have a show running in a small 
theatre on the east side of New York and 
they are doing “off-beat” shows at low 
admission prices. 62 East 4th St., N.Y.C. 
Grammercy 5-9647. 





DAVID CLIVE. He has been producing 
small shows at a theatre about a block away 
from Broadway in the central show district. 
Such productions cost over $5,000. He has 
one show running now. His home address 
is 250 West 85th St. N.Y.C. Trafalgar 
3-7148. 


MONROE B. HACK. Mr. Hack began as a 
stage manager and then graduated into 
producing and directing. Many stage man- 
agers follow this course, by the way. Mr. 
Hack directs and produces shows at Camp 
Tamiment, a sort of resort, and a finish- 
ing school for many famous show people. 
Max Liebman who produces the TV spec- 
taculars had the job before Monroe Hack 
and built comedians like Danny Kaye, Imo- 
gene Coca, Sid Caesar. Mr. Hack does 
many big productions for organizations at 
their annual affairs. He is very sympathetic 
to new talent and writers. 815 West 181st 
Street. Wadsworth 7-9709. 


AMELIA GAUDENZI is a new addition to 
the producing ranks. She is running a 
small theatre at 44 Second Ave. Trafalgar 
7-0138. 


PAUL MANN, 1129 Sixth Ave., N.Y.C. 
Judson 6-2587. Paul is one of the fine 
actors in New York. He is so good in fact 
that he teaches acting and has about 100 
pupils studying with him. He is a director 
and has excellent theatre taste. 


DENNIS GURNEY. A very able director 
who is associated with the Blackfriars, the 
Catholic organization. They produce high 
quality shows and Mr. Gurney directs them. 
He started the theatre for them back in 
1941. They do several shows each season. 
Most of them deal with religious or ethical 
problems. Their theatre has about 300 
seats, including a balcony seating. It is 
intimate and has professional sight lines and 
equipment. 316 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 


JACK MANNING. He is an actor, director, 
and producer, a young man with excellent 
ability and taste. He organizes shows and 
tours them to theatres and halls in and 
around New York. His actors are the most 
expert. His knowledge and execution of 


Shakespearean plays is top-notch. 86-10 
34th Ave., Jackson Heights, N. Y. Illinoi 
7-7941. 


Drama Award 


We have received a communication from 
the Fund For The Republic announcing 
it has set up “The Robert E. Sherwood” 
Awards for television programs dealing with 
American liberty and freedom as presented 
on commercial television between October 
1, 1955, to May 31, 1956. Mr. Sherwood 
was a pre-eminent playwright and theatre 
official for many years. The prizes are 
$20,000 for the best network drama; $20,- 
000 for the best network documentary, and 
$15,000 for the best production of either 
type by an independent station. 

The address is 50 East 52nd St., N. Y. C. 
Among the jurors are Kermit Bloomgarden, 
producer of “Diary of Anne Frank.” 


WRITER'S WORKSHOP 
BY CORRESPONDENCE 


Television — Plays — Short Stories 


The world-famous ae Method of Dramatic Writing 
for professional and inning writers. Work in your 
home under the personal direction of the master teacher 


LAJOS EGRI 


author of “‘The Art of Dramatic Writing”’ (Simon & 
Schuster, 6th printing. ‘‘This book will live through 
the ages.’’—Gabriel Pascal.) 


Collaboration and Criticism Services 
Write today for Informetion without obligation 


EGRI SCHOOL _ ,2.Cowmbus Circle 


New York 19, N. Y. 
Established 1930 Licensed N.Y. State 








SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION 


on. these a ee your sales? Let me correct them. 
6 my y: 
Neat, £ Ger mdable typing, with —— Paper. 
For typin aol on rrections as above, ic per Td00" be or Mise per 
page, PLUS POSTAGE, More pe tan Ma editing, 70c. Typing 
only, 50c per 1000. 
a me know your problems 


EVA LONGSDORF 
The Friendly Typist Arkansaw, Wisconsin 








I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in 


rint and 

make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 

Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 
WILL HEIDEMAN 


P. O. Box 107-D Fern Park, Fie. 
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cartoonist cues 


WY, 


By Pat Fulford 


a. A CARTOON style simple seems 
to be the beginner’s greatest difficulty. 
According to editors, the professional car- 
toonist’s work can be spotted on sight by 
the few lines he uses to put over his ideas. 
The amateur goes about his work the hard 
way, drawing every single thing he sees in 
the most minute detail. His completed 
drawing might be good as a work of art, 
but as a cartoon, dull and lifeless. 

In his book, Drawing and Selling Car- 
toons Jack Markow stresses simplification. 
For instance, in the chapter on Hands he 
says, ““When a cartoon is reproduced, the 
hands show up very small. Therefore 
clarity is essential in the drawing if they 
are to be seen. Like everything else in a 
cartoon, hands must be brought down to 
simple symbols. Fortunately you always 
have a good model—your own hands, to 
copy from. For simplification, the hand 
should be thought of as a mitten—the 
thumb as one unit, the four fingers as a 
separate unit. The wrist should be shown 
whenever possible to give added action and 
movement to the action.” 

Practice drawing hands first by making 
a fist, then copy it in simple outline with- 
out attention to details such as fingernails 
or the bends and creases in the folds of the 
fingers. The result will be an almost round, 
lumpy drawing without meaning. But, draw 
one finger at the top and indicate the wrist 
at a different angle, and you’ve got a per- 
fect cartoon hand. Notice when copying 


your own hand, held out in front of you 
in a fist, that your wrist is very rarely held 
in perfectly straight position. It’s nearly 
always bent one way or another. Copy your 
hand, both in closed and open positions, 
many times until you can draw it without 
thinking twice about it. 

“It is much more difficult to portray a 
quiet action cartoon,” Jack Markow’s book 
goes on to say, “such as two people talk- 
ing, than it is to evolve a violent action 
picture, say, of two or three people fight- 
ing. Most beginners make the mistake of 
drawing two people talking together, in the 
same position, using the same size figures, 
hands hanging down at the sides. The re- 
sult is monotony—and a reject from the 
magazines!” 

People are the most important element 
in every cartoon. People talking together 
is the commonest situation and the most 
familiar to us all. The beginning cartoonist 
believes that he can draw pretty well. So 
he concentrates on the gagline. If his gag- 
line depends on the “smart answer” with 
two people talking, he’s in a hurry to get 
that across and is satisfied if his drawing 
plainly shows two well-drawn people. He 
isn’t too concerned with what they are do- 
ing as long as one character’s mouth is open 
talking, and the other standing listening 
as the “straight man.” There’s where he 
makes his mistake. The editor looks first 
at the over-all picture. Is it pleasing and 
does it catch his eye at first glance so that 
he stops riffling through the batch of roughs 
long enough to put it aside for further con- 
sideration? His decision depends entirely 
on the cartoon picture—only after that pic- 
ture has stopped him, will he read the gag- 
line. Let’s see how we can make that editor 
take a second look! We’re still dealing with 
the most static of cartoon situations—two 
people talking to each other. 

According to Jack Markow’s book, and 
very good advice it is; “a three quarter’s 
front or back view is better than a side 
view of your two people talking. One thin 
figure, tall, and one heavier figure, shorter, 
is still better. A table, desk or TV set con- 
necting the figures gives them more contact 
with each other and helps solidify the com- 





position. Another improvement is to have 
one figure standing in a leaning position, 
and one figure seated.” Now you no longer 
have a static picture, but a perfectly na- 
tural “quiet action” scene of two people 
talking as they really do in life—and a good 
cartoon that will stop the editor’s rush 
through the roughs. 


Remember your backgrounds—all verti- 
cals and horizontals—they can’t be changed 
—so curve your figures for contrast to give 
your cartoons a professional finished look— 
and your work will sell. 


The Comic Strip 


These principles also apply to the comic 
strip. Even more so because the comic strip 
is read every single day. The best training 
ground for the future comic strip artist is 
selling the magazines. The cartoonist must 
knock out at least 20 or 25 cartoons to get 
10 or 12 good ones, every single week. He 
can’t send a batch out now and then, when 
he feels in the mood. The editors won’t 
stand for that. If they see work regularly, 
they know that the cartoonist is serious about 
his profession and when his work attains 
polish, the editor finds himself looking for- 
ward to the time when the beginner reaches 
the standards set by the top magazines. 
Meantime, even though sales are slow, no 
time has been wasted. Knocking out roughs 
every week is just the whip that the begin- 
ner needs to make him draw constantly. 


The magazine cartoonist learns how to 
condense a gag’s meaning into one small 
panel. He has to get his idea over at once 
in the drawing, and a second later in the 
gagline. When he tries his first strip, how- 
ever, he has a bit of trouble spreading out 
his gags into four panels. Many wonderful 
cartoonists who are ready for syndication 
fail because they throw away the first three 
panels of a strip and give the gag to the 
last panel. In a comic strip, the first three 
panels are steps which lead up to the climax 
in the last panel. His experience in maga- 
zines gives the cartoonist a better chance 
of turning out a selling comic strip than 
the beginner. 

More and more magazine cartoonists who 


PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 


How to Create 1000 Gags A Year by Jack Markow, Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This a % am 
writers and cartoonists explains clearly the various 
producing selling gags. 
hemor. Fully illustrated 


Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and cartoonists. 
Idea inepicasion Hoses 4 months in advance enable you to 
meet magazine deadlines. Be on time and increase your sales. 
Spiral-bound, illustrated $2.00 
500 Cliche for Gagwriters and Cartoonists. Ready- 
made captions with explanations of how to convert them into 
effective sales-producing gagS..............sseeeescesees $2.00 


Send Check or Money Order to 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS 4°: 23r¢ sy. 22. 


Suite 304-D 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED! 
1 PAY RETURN POSTAGE 
Neat, accurate work on 20 Ib. bond. One free carbon. 
All work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
60c per thousand words. 


CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace, Kansas City, Mo., a 43708 


“‘How to Make Money with 
-- Simple Cartoons’ 
A book everyone who likes to draw 


should have. It is free; no eddress [_soeE | 


obligation. Simply address 
»VWARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
Dept. 823 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


NOT A WRITING COURSE! 


We have amazing co’ that does not teach you how to 
write. Tnatoad Grapho analysis dev devel 2 your natural interest 
in le, places, hor ow people think—-what 
ma them ‘‘tick combine thie with your “Pe < —< 


vices 
complete analysis of cartoon 
$2.00 
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story to OFFICE. Investigate now. Free Trial Lesson. Give 
age. No. ‘cattaation. 


IGAS, Inc., 410 Wilhoit Bldg., Springfield, Missouri 








We Are Always Buying 


Girls-CARTOONS-General 
FILLERS « JOKES ¢ EPIGRAMS 
Steady Market® Fast Action® Prompt Payment 


HUMORAMA MAGAZINES 
655 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bend-Carbon Copy-Reasonable fee 
Special rate for Book-Drama-Radio-Puppet-Television-Seripts 


GENE TUTTLE 


524 Highland Street, Fletcher Hills 
San Diego 19, California 
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MARKET LISTS CAR 
ONLY $6.00 
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dustry. Three get-acquainted copies $1.00. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-34 62nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gordens 15, N. Y. 
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NOVELISTS! 


Technique of the Novel 
By Thomas H. Uzzell 


How to choose your subject, what publishers 
buy, how to plot, characterization, drama, 
viewpoint, length, etc. Authoritative, inspir- 
ing, best seller formulas, lucid. New edition, 
300 pages, strong paper bound, sold only by 
author, $2.00. Sent by return mail. 


Thomas H. Uzzell 
Stillwater Oklahoma 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per your instructions. Bond Paper, one carbon. 
Minor corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 50c 
per 1000 words, plus postage. 

FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 


R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the Suotuning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
rn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
J appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
ell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for free particulars 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 








WIN $100 Ist PRIZE 


and many smaller prizes in this new and different con- 


test for readers of Manuscri . Lab Magazine. We 
supply the synopsis; you write the story. Send stamped, 
selfrad dressed envelope for particulars, or 35c for sample 


copy. 
M. HOWARD 
Box 242, G.P.O., N. Y. C. 








POEMS 
Urgently Needed To Set To Music! Write 
clever poems, catchy rhymes. Achieve FAME, 
MONEY in popular music field! Send sample 
poems. FREE evaluation. 


TIN PAN ALLEY 


1650 Broadway (Dept. A) New York 19 








EDITING AND TYPING 


Neatness, accuracy and promptness guaranteed. 
Bond original. Free carbon. Postage extra. 
MARIANNE F. MACKENZIE 


MEtcalf 0-2636 
6032 Pimenta Avenue Lakewood 11, California 








2000 ARTICLES YOU CAN WRITE AND SELL 


Now, the “must” book for every writer. The author, 
Frank Dickson, has sold thousands of articles based on 
ideas in this k, and has helped others to sell thousands 
more. As the article market is the fastest-growing one for 
free-lance writers today, order your copy now of this 
handsome 70,000-word book and start writing to sell! 


$2.00 postpaid. PERENNIAL PRESS 
Dept. WD, 292 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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have served their apprenticeship are being 
snapped up by the syndicates every day. 
Up to about five or six years ago, only 
imitations of “Blondie” and “Bringing Up 
Father” were even given a look by the syn- 
dicate editors. But now look at the change 
on the face of the comic strip page! No 
slavish imitation of older strips get by any- 
more. Study Clyde Lamb’s superb panto- 
mime strip “Herman” see the beautiful 
action in every panel, and how each panel 
in itself is delightfully funny. Look at Mort 
Walker’s wonderful drawing in “Beetle 
Bailey.” Those two strips are the best exam- 
ples for the beginner to watch. Dick Ca- 
valli, just syndicated with “Morty Meekle” 
in a gag panel turns everyday doings into 
hilariously funny cartoons. Dick Cavalli's 
style was good when he started in the 
magazines less than five years ago, hasn't 
changed one jot since then, and is an ex- 
ample of the most modern drawing seen 
anywhere. 

To show how hard it is to get a good 
salable comic strip, though thousands are 
offered to the syndicates every day, United 
Features Syndicate recently ran a contest 
for comic strips and gag panels. The re- 
sults are interesting. Five people, whose 
work is tops, were the winners. The first 
prize of $5,000 went to Thomas Okomoto 
of El Monte, California, for his daily strip, 
featuring an Indian boy, entitled “Little 
Brave.” The second prize was awarded to 
Bill O’Malley, a top magazine cartoonist 
for his “Reverend” on the adventures of a 
clergyman. Mr. O’Malley’s book “Three 
Little Nuns,” was a best seller a few years 
ago. Third prize went to another magazine 
cartoonist, George Booth. His dog panel, 
“Spot,” won him $1,500. Two other prizes 
of $500 each were fourth and fifth winners, 
Bob Kuwahara of New York for “Mar- 
velous Mike,” and John Whitaker of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., for his “Sam’s Supermarket.” 
All five have received contracts and their 
strips and panels will be released shortly 
in newspapers all over the country. 

All of the above cartoonists got their 
training by knocking out roughs every week 
for the magazines. The ultimate goal for 
anyone in the cartoon business should be 





the syndicates—that’s where the steady 
money is. Not everyone can make it—but 
the guy with the talent, plus the all-im- 
portant ability to stay with it and the guts 
to work hard at it despite discouragement, 
will win out—and it could be you! 

Markow’s book, by the way, is published 
by Pitman Publishing Corporation and costs 
$1.00. 


Late Cartoon News 


Monitor, 30 Lodge St., Albany 7, N. Y. 
This one is a business publication, edited 
by William Danish. They use a few gags 
slanted for the industrial executives—board 
of directors meetings, etc., paying from $5 
to $10 on acceptance. Inked roughs are 
okay. 

Year, Inc., Danbury Road, Wilton, Conn. 
This is a new market never listed before. 
Baldwin H. Ward edits, buying about six 
cartoons per issue paying $10 on accept- 
ance. He says he wants general, slick type. 
Finished drawing only for this one. 

Cosmopolitan Magazine, 959 8th Ave., 





NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes: ‘You are the first agent who ever 
did anything constructive for me. All others went 
off on a tangent with beautiful theories none of 
which were practical.” (Name upon request) 
NOVELS — SHORT STORIES — ARTICLES — PLAYS. 
Write for TELEVISION and RADIO. PLAYS read 
by Broadway producers. 

ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GUIDANCE, REPRESEN- 
TATION. Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5,000 words, 
over 5,000 and up to 10,00 75c per thousand, 
10,000-40,000, $10.00. Full length novels and 
plays, $15.00. Manuscripts typed. 20c. per page. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET “TO THE NEW WRITER." 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 








PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


Winner of the Pall Mall Award June 1948. 22 years in 
newspaper and magazine work. Will edit, polish, or 
re-write your manuscript. No collaboration. . 


ELIZABETH OLDFIELD 
8610 Manchester Rd. Silver Spring, Md. 











SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. NO CHARGE FOR MELODIES. 


MUSIC MAKERS, Dept. S. 19 Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 





FREE The valuable brochure 


HOW TO MAKE THAT IMPORTANT FIRST SALE 


will be sent upon request, and without obligation, to all readers of the Writer’s Digest. 


If you’re tired of failure, send for this brochure and my FREE pamphlet which 
gives details of how I work with writers. If I take you in my limited circle of 
writers, you'll become a selling writer or my work with you won’t cost you a penny! 





Every writer must use and develo; 
mind, just as a limb may be develop 
material. 
able. 


sources for sto 
will become 


‘Exceptionall 
of satisfied users of this psychologically 





DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 


A Training Program 
his imagination. Literary Suegiontion can be developed in the normal 

u by exercise. A few short wee! 

Developing a Literary Imagination, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm. 

our writing will be vivid and alive, and—most important to you—your manuscripts 


“The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,”’ says the author of a dozen published books. 
ly stimulating and helpful . . . Wish I had it years ago,”’ says another of the many hundreds 

i sound and tested training method. 

To make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 


of honest, daily work as outlined in 


ou will discover untapped 
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New York 19, N. Y. Out of the market 
for the past several months, Cosmo is start- 
ing to buy slowly. $75 for sophisticated 
gags which are well drawn and of profes- 
sional standards. No beginners here. Send 
to Dorothy Pabst and be sure to enclose 
return postage. 

Bluebook, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Bad news here. This old timer is 
folding as of the May issue. We are sorry 
and hope that it will be revived in the 
near future. Cartoonists meantime should 
send for their roughs. 

Retailer's Review, 2132 Fordem Ave., 
Madison, Wisc. Not too many used here, 
but two magazines are put out by this com- 
pany. The other one Electricity in Building 
also buys a few. $10 on acceptance for 
funny gags to do with residential buildings— 
doormen—supers—milkman, etc. Address 
roughs to R. Colvin. Retailer's Review is 
edited by R. Schneider, pays the same price 
and is a bi-monthly. 

Ski Magazine, Hanover, New Hampshire, 
has a new editor. He is Fred Springer- 


Miller and he wants all kinds of filler ma- 
terial besides cartoons. He uses anecdotes, 
100- to 300-word, written humor pieces and 
humorous verseall on skiing. $10.00 for 
cartoons, other material by arrangement. 

The Drum Major, Janesville, Wisc. Don 
Sartell edits this one which is put out 
monthly, and he wants gags on music and 
baton twirlings, a natural for the cartoonist, 
and on drum majors and majorettes. He 
pays $5 on acceptance. 

Printer’s Ink, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. Advertising, marketing, and sell- 
ing slant here, with the pretty good price 
of $20 paid on acceptance by editor Carroll 
Swann. Through the mail, top work only 
for this magazine which goes to the adver- 
tising business. 

Post Exchange, 141 E. 44th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. O. Glassberg edits this old 
timer and he wants gags to do with the 
PX. Buys about 7 every month and pays 
a flat $5. 2c a word for written humor, 
also dealing with the merchandising, sales- 
man-buyer gags set in the PX. 


This Ad Is In Large Type Because, 
Frankly, We Wanted To Attract Your 
Notice. We Believe That What We 
Can Offer You In Cooperative Book 
Publication Deserves Your Careful 
Attention. Submit Your Manuscript 
And Find Out Why. 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


489 Fifth Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 





Scenarios U.S. A. 
(Continued from page 22) 


still and listen. You're selling ideas 
(the idea of buying a trailer, for in- 
stance), and it takes ideas to sell ideas. 


Keep your concepts simple. The budg- 
et always comes first. Try to hold 
the number of actors and number sets 
to a minimum. Avoid scenes that will 
require expensive sets. Remember that 
sync sound (where lip movements and 
voices are synchronized) is more costly 
to record than background voice-over 
narration. On the other hand, sync 
sound gives immediacy and reality to 
what your characters are doing and 
saying. As a result, some clients are 
willing to pay for it. Others aren’t. 
For them, you'll have to plan re- 
capitulated conversions in background 
voice-over narration. (For instance, 
the trailer park owner, serving as nar- 
rator, says, “I saw Mary and Jim dis- 
cussing the problem,” while the camera 
shows Mary and Jim in conversation. ) 


Try to visualize what will be going on, 
on camera, all the time. It’s not enough 
to say, as I said earlier, that proud 
craftsmen handmake the pilot pianos. 
Proud craftsmen? How does a proud 
craftsman differ, picture-wise, from a 
sloppy one? How would you visualize 
it? We did it by using close-ups of 
wonderfully lined faces of older work- 
men and shots of their work-worn 
hands. 


Organize your material, and keep it 
clear and simple. People still associate 
the movies with fun and good times. 
They don’t want to have to work to 
understand your film. 


(5) “Air? your script. Leave those stra- 
tegic pauses here and there. People 


don’t want to be talked at all the time. 


Which is just what I’m doing now, so 
only one final word of advice. Your first 
script may be tough to hammer out, but 
stick with it. The second won’t be nearly 
so hard. If J can write motion pictures, 
anyone can. 


WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THEY POSSESS? 


Why were these men great? 


How does anyone—man or woman—achieve 
greatness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves? 

Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the secrets 
of a full and peaceful life! 

Benjamin Franklin, statesman and inventor 
. . . Isaac Newton, discoverer of the Law of 
Gravitation . . . — Bacon, philosopher 
and scientist . . . like many 
other learned and great men — 
and women... were Rosicru- 
cians. The Rosicrucians (NOT 
a religious organization) have 
been in existence for centuries. v . br 7 
Today, headquarters of the Wi 
Rosicrucians send over seven =. 
million pieces of mail annuall 
to all parts of the world. Ad- ‘ale, am 
dress: Scribe S.F.S. I 


Ghe ROSICRUCIANS 


San Jose (AMORC) California, U.S.A. 


“e% 


; 
7. 


Scribe S.F.S. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC) 
San Jose, California, U.S.A. 


Please send me the free book, The Mastery of 
Life, which explains how I may learn to use my 
faculties and powers of mind. | 


Name 
Address. 
City. 
Stare. 
































PERSONALS 


The circulation of Warrrer’ s Dicest is much greater than 
that beget any other writer’s m ine. h issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
> gel clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 

S ogc and newspaper men throughout the United 
Sees da, and in a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for “Personals” is ten cents a ag including 


each word in name and address; box number, 4 
Copy with er order or check for April issue must 
reach us by March 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, 
typists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











CABIN IN THE COUNTRY (Ozarks). Reasonable 
rental. Good surroundings. Owner, R. BR. 3, Box 
182, Mena, Arkansas. 


PRESS CARD—Beautiful, bicolored, authentic, 
wallet size. Opens the door to many courtesies 
A must for every free-lance writer or iets 
rapher. Postpaid, $1.00. Commercial asters, 

diner 1, New York. 


YOUNG MAN with ambitions of becoming «a 
writer wishes to work on resort or camp for 
board and room. High school graduate with one 
year couege? former service man. Excellent ref- 
erences. Please contact James Ferro, 4201 Pierce 
Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


CARICATURE OF YOURSELF for stationery, 
Christmas cards, your office, $2.00. Guaranteed 
likeness or money back. Send photo and your 
4 or hobby. Arnold Vail, 1705 Jonquil 

errace, Chicago 26, Illinois. 


CO—Questions answered on any topic, 
—.. 16 28. residence. Translations, letters 
Enders, 16 Septiembre 39-304, 
Monee 1, 


s A F ebuee. 

FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on = ge of Every 
roblem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 
apitalization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, "Lacey- 

le, Penna. 


Duchess, gamin, ingenue, peew 
views. annty, man true blu 
Send $1 for 2000 first names tee characters. Haidee 
fan °. O. Box 632, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MUSHROOM TRAYS. Grow when watered. Keep 
one in your kitchen. Plump, tasty mushrooms 
come up within . os Luxor-WD, 641 South 
19th, Newark 3, N 


FREE brochure “Your Passport to Successful 
Writing.’’ Describes terrific new characterization 
aid, charts, lists. Write today. Blois, 3159 East 
28 Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


MAN, teacher, world travelled, sick of segregation 
issue and to teach white delinquents 
whose parents think them God’s chosen ones 

ke to be rescued. Good traveller; will 
live abroad. Secretary- ist. ee, or 
what have you? Writer’s Digest, Box K-1. 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. 
7.00 a year, including subscription to Writer’s 
— + Couden, Box 12A, Capistrano 

° 'o 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL” (New 1956 bit holga ay tr ra 
Cartoons, Fi 
Comics. Up to 310.00" ry 
prose. 3 More than 12,000 dai 

Canada alone. Folio includes wk 
Opevation, sane Prices Schedule, 
Letters to Editors, Sample Order and ‘Agreement 
Forms, etc. Complete Folio $2.00 po d (re- 
fundable). Right now, Gift Copy ee “ 15 Idea- 
Sources For Newspaper Features” included with 
Folio. American Features 8 --~apemed Dept. 220, 
1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 


CULVER CITY, CALIFORNIA, remails for 25c. 
fope, f 5048 Berr ryman Avenue, Culver City, Cali- 


FOR INFORMATION on inexpensive travel and 
writer’s vacation-retirement spots world over, 
send $5.00 and name area or count most in- 
terested in. $5.00 per additional question, More 
reliable than most magazine articles. rt 
| agg ag oo reports on real and pho ny Shangri- 

s. No travel agent propaganda. Could save you 
much money, time, trouble. Authors Assistance, 
Monroe Box 3085, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


SELF-HYPNOSIS!—Can Flow of Creative Ideas 
Be Augmented and Accelerated at Will? Yes, 
alleges hypnotist Nard King in amazing boo 
“How o Use Your Subconscious Powers.’ 
Writer’s library “‘must.’”’ $2.00—delighted or re- 
as i Verity blications, Newfoundland 65-A, 


INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and 
writers. Markets, news, ——— etc. Past t " 
134th issue. Send for trial py. Information 
Guide, 2776 California Ct., om 4 10, Nebr. 


A WAY OF WRITING—TO SUCCESS. Booklet ex- 
plains how; $1.00. Helen D. Schultz, 23 Vintage 
Ave., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


PERSONALITY, TALENTS revealed by your 
handwriting. 25 cents. Ida Fedoruk, Box 173B, 
Frenchtown, N. J. 


a jana eey Fa ge 4 7 3 New York 

raries nglish and foreign lan 

ratel imarchenstvely done). PUBLISHER'S 
SER a. reliable indexing, proet seed 
ing, — ing. nable rates; reliable 
prompt service. Div. Library Research Insti- 
tute, 69 Perry Street, , *- York 14, N. Y. 


WRITERS—Join Plot-Of-The-Month Club. Receive 
new plots monthly—plus market tips and news. 
Send for Free details Now! E. Kelly, 514 Indian 
Grove, Toronto 9, Ont., Canada. 


GHOST CARTOONIST—Your gags drawn for pub- 
lication, $2.25 each. Illustration —— Chad 
5048 Berryman, Culver City, Californi 


ATTENTION, ALL WRITERS !—Scribe-Newsletter 
. designed specifically for the writer is now only 
1. per year. Contains latest market info and 
other valuable material. Subscribed to by 
Charles Carson and Jack Woodford. Free copy 
= 3 request. Also, fresh lists of writers’ names 
ailable, lists of nouns, verbs, titles, etc. May 

beseee, 421 Tyler, Gary, Indiana. 


CARTOONISTS !—Get cash for those ‘‘clunkers’’! 
I have more markets than I can possibly Sus 
for Fo pen lily! I’ll handle your rough 
“oldies”’ on @ soe” basis and I don’t care 
how old the I'll regag them if they are 
weak and se ; or wear them out wom 
po gg Fields, 409 Boundary Street, Portsmout 

0. 


SUCCESSFUL WRITERS use BASIC CHARACTER 
TRAITS for fs ng, conflict, characterizations. 
140 Positive and Negative Traits—to, help you 
sell, 25c (no stamps). Charles on ene, 

2509 El Toro Rd., Duarte, Calif. 


“RULE OTHERS WITH THOUGHTS.” Fuall 
course. (Sensational exercises.) $2. Delmar Wis- 
dom, 846 Sunnyside, Chicago 40. 





GOLF BALLS—$i0 dozen. Dealers waited. Metz, 
2174 Melvina, Chicago 39, Ill. 


WRITER WANTED with ideas for syndicated 
strip. Collaborate with established cartoonist. 
= Mooney, 1037 N. Vista, Hollywood, Cali- 
ornia. 


SUBSCRIBE TO “COMEDY WORLD”’; trade jour- 
nal of humor, Parmar nas monthly by National 
Association of Gagwriters, $4 per year. Write 
Jeorge Lewis, P. O. Box 835, Grand Central 
Station 17, New York City. 


ABC SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEE. $2, returna- 
ble. Zinman, 215-D West 91, New York, N. Y. 


FILLER MARKETS. Eight pages, ten markets 
each page. Fifty cents per page, all eight pages 
(80 markets) only $3.75. Money-back guarantee. 
Send name, address and money (no C.O.D.’s) to: 
Kobe H. de Jorio, 468 Bellevue Avenue, 
Yonkers, New York. 


WRITERS!—While waiting for that “Big Hit’’ 
make a comfortable living with your writing. 
My folio tells how. $1 (refundable). Never saw 
it fail. Fields, 409 Boundary, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


LETTERS REMAILED. 25c each. Washington, 
D. C., postmark! You write ’em, I mail ’em— 
immediately. Confidential. Eleanor Werner, 6410 
Stoneham Road, Bethesda, Maryland. 


WORD POWER through records. 4 records, over 
ages. Russell Press, Box 3001, Phila- 
delphia 50. 


GREATER PITTSBURGH AIRPORT, world’s 
largest terminal. Questions $1.00 each. Dextone 
colored postcards, 4 for 50c. Hainley, Box 104, 
Wireton, Pa. 


WANT A JOB INg THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST? 

r “Help Wanted’? columns airmailed, 

r tters remailed, 25c. Orval Roan, 1015 
Lakeview Blvd., Seattle, Washington. 





CHARACTER NAMES! Stop oe gp shopworn 
names for your characters. Send for over 600 
Dynamic male and female first names. 50c. y- 
mond Flory, Department E, 538 West Grove 
Street, Mishawaka, Indiana. 


WANTED—Know-how writer to help with bio- 
graphical story. Three wars. More challenges 
than Scarlet O’Hara. Write: Apt. No. 1, 418 W. 
13th St., Burley, Idaho. 


IS PHOTOGRAPHY YOUR HOBBY? Cash in on 
it. Send $1.00 for how and where to sell them. 
Donavan, 192242 Rimpau, Los Angeles 16, Calif. 


LAS VEGAS, NEVADA—Queries relating to con- 
temporary or historical backround of city or 
state, $1 per question, or stipulated fee in ad- 
vance for research. Letters remailed, 25c. F. E. 
Ham, 2400 Elm, Las Vegas, Nevada. 


MIMEOGRAPH SERVICE—Fifty copies, $2.00; 
thereafter one cent each, pete Free esti- 
mates. Cody Rustler, Cody, yoming. 


ARE THERE TOO MANY PEOPLE in your life 
with whom you have too little in common? 
Would you like to meet some new friends with 
tastes, interests, hobbies more a match for your 
own, selected from your own age group and 
locale? White: L’Amitie, P. O. Box 573, Aurora, 

nois. 


FREE BOOK, ‘505 Odd Successful Businesses.”’ 
Work home; expect something odd! Pacific, 44B, 
Oceanside, Calif. 


HAVE YOU ALWAYS WANTED TO MAKE 
MONEY by Lpenany | salable stories and articles 
but haven’t known how to get started? Then get 
“Tips For Beginning Writers.’’ Tells what you 
must know and do! Don’t waste any more time 
guessing, send only 25c for this invaluable book- 
iet—today! Career Aids, Dept. WD, Southamp- 
ton, New York. 


FROM CANADA—Remails 25c; local postcards, 
souvenirs, etc. June Birtley, 36 Aldwych Ave., 
Toronto, Canada. 


PUBLISH “America’s First Catholic Mail Order 
Magazine” under your own name! Offer your 
customers Full Page of National Brand mer- 
chandise, advertising space, subscriptions. Good 
Profits! $5 starts you. Sample copy for 10c. 
Write us today—now! Catholic Mail Order Com- 
panion, 554 Fehr Ave., Louisville 2, Ky. 


NO WRITER should be without McMillan’s Time- 
table of History. Simple, concise, indexed. $1.00. 
Wayside Press, Gainesville, Florida. 


CREATE LIVING CHARACTERS with courstahted 

Cer listing 256 pes traits, all classified. 
Send 50c to Writers’ Aids, 186 Madison Square 
Station, New York 10. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


ADVERTISE 20 words in Five big Southwest Sun- 
day newspapers (727,000)—$8.72 Also 30 words in 
31 Florida newspapers (magazine section)—$6.00. 
Pennebaker, Kerrville, Texas. 

EXPERIENCED ARTIST will illustrate 

manuscript. Published Ford Times, other nation- 

al magazines. Proofs on request. John Wadding- 
ham 955 SW Westwood Drive, Portland, Oregon. 


your 


JUST PUBLISHED: An introduction to The 
Theory Of The Social Insanities (as an explana- 
tion for the presence of the irrational in His- 
tory). $2.00 postpaid. Catalog free. INSTITUTE, 
P. O. Bex 1414, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 
by sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in 
my ad, this magazine, page 79. Natalie Newell, 
Ghostwriter. 


LETTERS MAILED from New York, also San 
Francisco, Burlingame, San Mateo or Vallejo, 
California. 20 cents. Alse picture cards with 
typed messages, 20 cents. Janet, Box 168, Burl- 
ingame, California. 


FOR SALE—Complete year 1894 of Ladies’ Home 
Journal, also other early 1900 magazines. Write 
P. O. Box 593, Barstow, Calif. 


$70 WEEKLY, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income—easy! Auditax, 
34757W, Los Angeles 34. 


BEGINNERS—Earn money at home while writing. 
Write a newsy column for small foreign papers 
(under fifty thousand population). he same 
mimeographed column goes to all of your list- 
ings. Excellent interesting work, and you are 
your own boss. It is your own business with 
splendid remuneration. For complete details 
(with subjects) send one dollar to Anthon 
Oliver, 7259 Fulton Street, North Hollywood, 
California. 


DUKE OF NORMANDIE (play) 35c. A Book 
Grows (text) $1. How to 4 lish at low cost 25c. 
Your publicity mailed with mine. Chanel Mona- 

— 236 Columbia Place, Los Angeles 26, Cali- 
ornia. 


1956 DIRECTORY of APPROVED WRITING 
COURSES—$1.00. Reliable Information Service, 
Box 173D, South Lansing, Michigan. 


“‘WHAT’S COOKING IN CONTESTS.” A monthly 
contest magazine of Tips, Hints and Research to 
Py Ray win in all types of contests. New 
$2,000.00 contest now open to all subscribers. 


One Fe $3.00; four months $1.00 sample copy 
25c. bert Spence, Dept. D, 7352 Central Ave., 
St. Petersburg 7, Florida. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CAR- 
TOONS, you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, 
spare time, copying and duplicating comic car- 
toons for advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon- 
Ad Service, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 
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FREE FOLIO “UP TO $45,000: Unlimited Vaca- 
tiens."" No merchandise, equipment. Unknown! 
Works itself home. Proven successful! Haylings, 
WD8, Carlsbad, California. 


BUILD PLOTS around gorgeous ent scatter- 
ns. $1.00 set. 3 sets (all different) Lg a 
ariana Pezza, 2409 Ashland Ave., 


hk TER RIBBONS — New. Two for $1.25 
pote paid. — t writer. Marvin Schmidt, 
109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 


ASH IN WITH MAIL ORDER. Learn how. Get 
MAIL ORDER MANUAL, year’s subscription to 
MAIL ORDER DEALER, plus Py IN”’ book- 

(60 money-making slans—4 0,000 words), all 
for $2.00. Encylopedia blications, 15421 N.E. 
10th Ave., North ami Beach, Florida. 


WHY NOT SEND YOUR MSS TO A PUBLISHER 
FOR EDITING. Free circular. Arrow Press, 
Publishers, Box 2045, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge de- 
mand. Amazing opportunity. ee plan. Tropical 
Fish Breeders, Los Angeles 61. 


FREE LAROS PUBLISHING AT LOW COST 
EXPLAINED. My method yours for 25¢e. Chanel 
Feasetee, 356 Columbia Place, Los Angeles 26, 

oria 


“DO-IT-YOURSELF” criticism. CHECKLIST'S 25 
basic question groups reveal story weaknesses. $1. 
100 colorful WALK VERBS. 25¢. 1600 CHARAC- 
TER TRAITS AND TYPES ka story ideas, 
realistic characters. Saling, $706 Camden St., 
8.E., Washington 20, D. ©. 


LETTERS REMAILED, 15 l5e. Rt. 1, 
Riesel, Texas. 


Box 7-A, 


“EMPIRE ADVERTISER” Magazine teaches how 
to sell by . 2 issues lic. Box 


84-WD, New 
York 12, 


WHAT DO YOU NEED IN FLORIDA? Small fee 
for service _ wish me to perform for you 
here in southern Florida. Lou Loscocco, $801 
Indian Creek Drive, Miami Beach, Florida. 


fillers and 
details. 


FOOL-PROOF GUIDANCE in writin 
short articles. Enclosed stamp brings 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna, 


87 CARTOON MARKETS who will consider the 
idea. $1.00 postpaid. Information Guide, 
2776 California Ct. +» Lincoln 10, Nebr. 


Read: “THE MASK OF SATAN”’!! Thrilling mys- 

tery. Exposition Press, bookstores everywhere. 
CREATIVE IDEAS FLOW a ant es- 
— Yes, oneeee. a 


boo 
CONSCIOUS POWERS—A GUIDE ge THE 
WONDERS OF SELF-HYPNOSIS.”’ readin 
‘“‘must’’ for creative thinkers! $2.00-vaclt — 
o, ogage. Verity Publications, Newfoun 


reewenes FOR CASH’—JUST PUB 

LISHED! An informative volume showing you 
the pitfalls to avoid and the kind ef words te 
use for a winning Cash Crossword Puzzle Entry. 
Contains the ‘inside story’’ of how these con- 
tests are judged. Price, $2.50. Also, a crossword 
uzzle zoe can enter for $500.00, Details free. 

rite bert Spence, 7352 Central Avenue, St. 
Petrsburg 7, Florida. 


FREE-LANCE WRITER; ADVENTURER, will 
answer questions pertaining to Adventuring. $3 
questions $1.00. Enclose -addressed, stamped 
envelope with M.O. please. Helmar Burk, 104 E 
25th St., Mineapolis 4, Minn. 


OPERATE MAIL-ORDER FOLIO BUSINESS for 
W-425 East 


extra home income. Write Ballard, 
Catherine, Louisville 3, Ky. 
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N. = yea aie ea 
ews ae aren e 
Bia oe b d $1.00 to Siciliano, 
Box El Cajon, Calif. 


TEN SURE-FIRE STEPS TO AN EDITOR'S 
CHEQUE, Postpaid $1.00. Ross F. Giavane 924 
14th Ave. West, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 


LETTERS remailed from onigese. 25c ay . 
| ait Gruman, 5662 Virginia ae Chicago 
ois, 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Homeworker Magazine 
tells how. Sompie 25c. Sizemore, 20-D East Dela- 
ware, Chicago 


400-YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, including t Easter. 
1753-2152. Chart 21”’x28”, $1. Thomas 
Crowley, Louisiana, 


$15-$25 EACH FOR GOOD CARTOON GAGS. 
Create endless thousands pies mag azine jokes, 
quips. Professional course in technic ques, = 
markets, sources. Humor enhances all writing. 
Learn fundamentals. Booklet proclaimed “The 
Best.’’ $1 complete. Forbes Press, Dept. D- 
Box 55, East St. Louis, Hli Illinois, 


POETS: Descriptions ‘of 99 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS: Kale dograph > Brine Programs, etc., ty 
on ror of self-addressed, stam envelope. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of 
ay 624 North Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories, Arti- 
cles and Poems, by professional authors, avail- 
able to writers who want to sell. Send stamp for 
details to Wm. Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


LETTERS REMAILED FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
2 Permanent, confidential receivin eresrent 
address $2 monthly. G&B EXC GE 

South VanNess, San Francisco, California. 


WRITERS JOIN AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. Com- 
posers work together or with Poets. Cartoonists 
sell more with Gagwriters. Idea, novelty and 
money-maker teams. Need palnnse, help, friends, 
ideas? Send particulars and $1.00. Chuck Brooks, 
4207 S. Dale Mabry, Tampa, Fila. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
oonaes, sold and exchanged. List 10c. Smith’s 
124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Massachusetts, 


SPARETIME INTERVIEWING FOR MARKETIN 
RESEARCH COMPANIES pays $1.00 to $i. 3 
Rer hour. Names of 30 gouapanios supplied — 00. 

he Coronado, 2616 Camden Ave., Oma: 11, 
Nebraska. 


LETTERS REMAILED FROM HOLLYWOOD. 25c 
each. Theresa Genovese, 11741%4 Gilmore Street, 
North Hollywood. 


LEARN GAGWRITING. Sample 
Frankel, 4903-W Adams, Chicago 44. 


lesson, 265c. 


WHAT IS YOUR “IQ’’? At last you may take an 
excellent, recognize general intelligence test in 
home privacy and conyenience! Ve: low cost. 
Information eves. University Test Bureau, Box 
401, Palo Alto 1, California. 


NO LETTERS FROM ALCATRAZ—but can remail 
from San Francisco—25c. Your message ty 
wren on souyenir card 3 ail forwarded 
F.0 month. Pageuing. else? Service unlimited. 
66 23rd Avenue, San Francisco 21. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY. Get paid for listening to 
radio and television! Complete Guaranteed In- 
structions, $1.00. Business Research, Box 288, 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


cansee GAGS FOR SALE. Selling ter. 
. Madden, 1300 Lodi St., Syracuse, w York. 


POETS—IF YOU WRITE INSPIRING SHORT 
POEMS or verse and seek publication, write for 
Publication Pian to Trinity Press, 7569%% Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif 





JAPAN INFORMATION. Nippen Anni, 920-Srd 
Ave., Box 739-W, Seattle, Washington. 


AUTODYNAMICS — Unlocks Your Subconscious 
swiftly, creatively: ees eRestlonsly- Free Amazing 
Broehure. » Ocean Park, Calif. 


WRITE FEATURES AND FILLERS. ene for 
particulars. Underhill, Bec Beebe, Arkan: 


LETTERS MAILED FROM FABULOUS HOUS- 
TON, TEXAS. 25c, Enclose stamped addressed 
. M. Bertani, 748 Post Oak Rd., Houston 


CHOOSING THE SEX OF YOUR CHILD. Expo- 
sition Press—your bookstore. 


bay tx ret A letters from Nati Nation’s Capital: 25c cein. 
— — 72, 1901 Wyomin Fm s N.W., Wash- 
n, D 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. rth 4 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


25c EACH. LETTERS REMAILED from Los An- 

see Hollywood, Van Nuys, Santa Monica or 

enice, California. Forrest G. Rollins, 1904 
Strongs Drive, Venice, Calif. 


GHOSTWRITING: Short stories and Setovigton 
scripts. See my ad, page 6. Will Lozie 


FOR THE VERY BEST 
in typing . . . Consult 
HELEN BAKER 
50 Fairmount Ave. Hampstead, Md. 














PEOPLE 


doing more things in less time. That 
is one reason why the short-short story 
is in such demand today. 
WRITER’S DIGEST COURSE IN 
SHORT FICTION helps you write for 
and sell to the 156 markets that are 
paying from $15 to $1,500 for short- 
shorts of 800 to 2,000 words. 

The course consists of 6 lessons, each 
one based on our 30 years of teaching 
and publishing experience, and sells 
complete for $17.50. 

If you would like to know more about 
Writer's Digest Course in Short Fiction, 
drop us a postcard. We will help you 
if we can. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 








500 pages listing more than 
2,700 markets where 

you can sell your article, 
story, novel, cartoon, 


photograph or “bright idea.” 





956 writer’s market 


what publishers buy 
what they pay for it 


where to send your material 


Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


© Rush me .... ies of ‘“The Writer’s Market’’ 
Ro OD cack. copi riter’s ket 
0 Rush me one copy of “‘The Writer's Masher” 


and te: bscripti to 
Writer's Digest. 1 enclose $5.00 (a $6.00 value). 


5 


We pay the postage! 

















CONFESSION STORY COURSES 


Supervised and self-study courses. 
Story criticism; plots sold, other services. 


Free information 


D. KEENAN, Vogehes 
P. ©. Box No. 62 New York 63, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat and Accurate 
Extra first and last pages 
And one carbon 
50c per thousand words, 20 Ib. bond 


LETTY FRUCI 
8851 W. Imperial Ave. Garden Grove, Calif. 

















MUSIC SERVICE 


By America's largest song writing organization 
Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. 
Send Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised, 
arranged, music printed. Copyrights obtained. 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 
Five Star Music Masters 
457 BEACON BLDG. BOSTON, MASS. 


MANUSCRIPTS CRITICIZED 
Fiction only, 1,000 to 5,000 words, $3. 
Typed scripts preferred. 


FLORENCE MARMOR 
629 E. 5th St. New York 9, N. Y. 


FINDING A 
PUBLISHER? 














NO LUCK 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 


nition. If you are looking for a pub- 
ovel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, 
Write today for 


booklet AA. It’s free. 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 


AMATEUR POETS 
SHORT UNPUBLISHED POEMS WANTED 


New anthology now in preparation. Send MSS and 
50-word biography. All material carefully considered. 


the don press 
Jackson Hts. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. Scripts over 10,000 
words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per page; poetry le 
per line, plus return charges. Inquiries invited. 


EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louis 10, Missouri 


A BETTER DEAL FOR YOU 


If you want your mss. sold send them to us; if they are 
salable we will sell them on a commission basis. 
In event they are not salable, we will show you how to 


make them more marketable. 

Market —ae fees: $2.50 for + to 7500 words, 
.00 for ms. to 15,000 words. Books 180,000 words 
5.00. Fee refunded upon sale of any — 

CONCHO WRITER'S SERVICE 
P. ©. Box 964 San Angelo, Texas 


them gain reco 
lisher of your 
Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. 





Box 46w 72, N. Y. 
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Washington Market Letter 
(Continued from page 42) 


Red Cross. She has her office at American 
National Red Cross, Washington 13. Ad- 
dress material for either American Junior 
Red Cross News or American Junior Red 
Cross Journal to her at that address. 

The News has a circulation of 500,000 in 
elementary schools. The Journal circulates 
90,000 in secondary schools. 

Their interests are very much alike. Both 
Junior Red Cross publications are issued 7 
times a year, October through May, except- 
ing January. Preferred lengths for each are 
1,200 to 1,500 words. Rates of pay for 
manuscripts runs between $40 and $75 on 
acceptance. Both are overstocked on poetry. 
Neither uses many cartoons, but payments 
when used are at $15 each. 

Mrs. Johnson works three months ahead. 
The News uses stories slanted to the inter- 
ests of children in grades primary through 
six. Subjects: children in other lands, ani- 
mals, holidays, simple science; also stories 
around 600 words at the reading level of 
primary grades. 

The Journal wants material of interest to 
teenagers. No controversal material and no 
adolescent love. Wants good character 
traits, good human relations, and service. 


Best bet for selling The National Future 
Farmer is a sports story of about 2,500 
words of interest to teenaged boys. Lano 
Barron, editor of this official publication of 
the Future Farmers of America, says he 
gets a lot of non-fiction stuff from members 
of the organization. Many of the articles 
in the magazine are about FFA members 
whose age is 16 or 17; most of these pieces 
are staff written. 

Address anything applicable to National 
Future Farmer, Box 29, Alexandria, Va. 





Reversal 


I never meant those things I thought— 

Before this manuscript was bought— 

Like thoughtless, unkind, hardened lot— 

Refusing art and buying rot! 

Now, you, dear ed, show genius bright— 

You'll have first chance at all I write! 
V. I, Porter, 





uture 
2,500 
Lano 
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New York Market Letter 
(Continued from page 51) 


Miss Tono also edits Ranch Romances a 
bi-weekly. For this book she wants. light 
love stories in a western setting, and also 
real action stories with more plot develop- 
ment. The lengths are: short stories up to 
6,000 words, novelettes up to 10,000 words, 
and novels up to 20,000 words but with the 
preferred length around 18,000 words. Also 
uses serials of about 40,000 words. 

In the first March issue you might read 
“Show Down at Battle River,’ by M. E. 
Bradshaw, and in the second April issue 
“Red River Stage” by Fred Grove. 

Miss Tono does not like phoney dialect 
or stereotyped western slang. An occasional 
contemporary story is used, but you would 
do well to stay away from a too rich or too 
sophisticated background. These readers like 
a homey atmosphere, Ic a word and up. 


Travel, 50 West 57th Street, is a service 
magazine edited by Malcolm McTear 
Davis, for middle income readers who like 
to travel, and to see and enjoy as many 
things as possible, as inexpensively as pos- 
sible. 

The circulation continues to go up. Now 
that it has reached 155,000, the rate for 
articles has gone up from $50 to $75 and 
the next goal is $100. Mr. Davis likes ar- 
ticles about areas rather than cities. For 
example, the villages around Paris, rather 
than Paris itself, or a particular lake region 
or something like that. Lengths run from 
1,000 to 3,000 words, with the preferred 
length about 2,500 words. 

Don’t send in basic stuff like “How to 
Get A Passport.” Travel’s readers are well 
informed on such subjects. There is a de- 
partment, “Island Idyll” which likes articles 
telling of inexpensive but reasonably acces- 
sible islands as interesting places for vaca- 
tions or retirement. There is a fishing adven- 
ture every month and a travel adventure— 
anything which the reader can duplicate. 

For good representative articles in the 
current issue, study “Keystone Dutch Coun- 
try” by Thomas B. Lesure, which is about 
The Pennsylvania Dutch area; and “South 
Sea Setting in Mexico” by David MacNeil 
Doren. 





GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W. D. Miami 33, Fleride 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Reliable—Accurate— Prompt 


Bond paper, free carbon, minor corrections. 
50c per 1000 words. Send postage, please. 


LUELLA KRAWETZKI 
9092 First Street Sandusky, Ohio 








SONGWRITERS 


FREE revision of your ——- month, and FREE 
DETAILS! Poem set to music, $5.00. Got Jour songs 
made in the studio where the song: “‘Take ° 

y Home Sweet Home” was made, and get the very best! 
We show you the end x? Fa, Fy in the right 
channels, for success. oday and be om your way as 
a songwriter. We can give a any music service. 


PARAMOUNT 
Box 1, Station C, Toledo, Ohio 








YOUR LIFE WORK SAFE IN MY HANDS 


Typed, edited, molded according to editorial 
requirements. 
50 cents per 1,000 words, typing only. 
$1.00 per 1,000 words, plus editing. 
$1.00 minimum per script. Books a specialty. 


FLORENCE A. LINDSAY 
Box 493 Hartford, Conn. 








Increase your Capacity 500 pc. 

A factual, practical book direct from the Drama of Life. 
Unusual, alive. Reg. size 164 p. Ist Ed. sold out in 30 days 
YOUR HI-WAY TO A BETTER 
“TOMORROW” 


Understand, direct, use, the other 90% 4 ‘our mi Bty 
unconscious creative powers. Limited time. f-price o 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR 
Dept. W, College Press, 2722 Oak Lawn, Dallas, Texas 








HELP! 


went ly, personal, unhurried attention to your writi b- 
lem Constructive criticism, veviston ho ee FF ~ nent 
ae information——-20 years’ experi ——s others 
to express themselves properly and prot rofitably ae 
Business special attention to *suventies (vocal E. izes), 
siness-technical writing, ote Don’t vanity pu lish with- 
my dollar-saving advice. 0O per thousand words, 
3. 00 minimum. All omen 8, $25. 00. Send self-addressed 
envelope with all submiss: 


AUTHORS" ‘ASSISTANCE 


Monroe Box 3085 Wichita Falis, Texas 








WRITER'S PAPER KIT 


500 sheets bond paper, second sheets, 50 large 
Kraft envelopes and smaller manila return enve- 
lopes, carbon paper, folders, paper clips—$6.20. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 











WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
publication, let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 
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Beginners 
Only 


ox 


N THE {5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 
in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They WILL, however, ons ta 
stand a few secrets of professional writing 
and be able to compose good, readable 
English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 


inquiries. 
We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST M46 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


_ Kindly send details of the inner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no igation. 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
aoe course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 











There’s Money in Troubles 
(Continued from page 30) 


worry about a recurrence of her condition. 
How to shake them off? I boned up on the 
causes of obesity, became a diet fiend. 
Coronet bought my piece, “How To Stick 
To A Diet,” featured it on the cover. 
Todays Woman purchased “What’s Your 
Calorie 1.Q.?” and This Week bought “A 
New Way To Diet.” Common denominator 
in all these articles was my own monstrous 
waistline. A by-product was an article sold 
to a health magazine on my ulcers. 


To rid myself of the sleeping pill ritual I 
read up on all the medical literature and 
discovered, to my horror, that barbiturates 
can cause more damage to the body than 
narcotics! Seconal and luminal, taken stead- 
ily, wreaked a more devastating toll on the 
brain and other organs than regular addic- 
tion to morphine and cocaine. This was a 
journalistic scoop, indeed, if I could secure 
top-echelon confirmation. 


Consulting with officials at the Federal 
Hospital for narcotics addicts in Lexington, 
Kentucky, I obtained authentic case his- 
tories to document these conclusions, It 
made a startling exposé article which 
Coronet featured on their January, 1955, 
cover under the title “Sleeping Pills Are 
Worse Than Dope!” Of course, my shock- 
ing discovery immediately made me go to 
the medicine chest and dispose of my sup- 
ply of sleeping pills as though they were 
coral snakes and I’ve never touched the 
stuff since. 


Don’t Ignore the Minor Troubles 


Did you ever have one of those days 
where everything goes wrong? Next time it 
happens, don’t bellyache about it, but re- 
cord your woes for the editors. And don’t 
scoff at the minor league annoyances; 
they’re the ones which usually make the 
best copy if you’ve any sort of reportorial 
instinct. 

For example, suppose you want to call 
the local library to research some fact but 
can’t make the call because your neighbor 
is monopolizing the party line and, because 
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she hates your wife, won’t relinquish the 
phone. I see two possible articles right 
there. Do you? 

Article 1 would be a piece, “I Am A 
Fugitive From A Party Line,” which would 
tell of the inconveniences thousands of 
Americans suffer daily because of thought- 
less telephone hogs. After blowing off steam 
about this unbearable situation, illustrated 
with anecdotes as to how people have prac- 
tically had to resort to smoke signals to 
communicate with each other in an emer- 
gency when their phone was tied up, the 
author would quote phone company offi- 
cials, police and fire department heads, etc., 
telling what can be done about the tele- 
phone hog. 

Article 2 would be a piece, “So You 
Don’t Like Your Neighbor!”, in which you 
tell what to do when you can’t get along 
with the people next door. Do you sell your 
house, or do you erect a spite fence the way 
Jim Jones did? Or do you appeal to the 
local minister to intercede and make peace? 
Such an article could dramatically tell of 
your feud with your neighbor, and how it 
was finally amicably settled via some com- 
munity-forum plan pioneered in Oshkosh. 
(Natch, you’ll have to move your chassis 
and find your Oshkosh.) 


No matter how small the original trouble 
may be, don’t discount it because of its pet- 
tiness. Annoyed because your roof leaks and 
you’ve got to shell out cash to fix it? 
Brother, that’s a good article. Call several 
roofers for estimates and you'll get several 
different prices for the repair job. Why the 
difference in price? How can you tell which 
one is the most honest? How should you 
pick a reliable man? This could be another 
service article, of the type Reader's Digest 
ran when they exposed gyp watch repair- 
men and gyp auto mechanics. 


Ever have your meal spoiled by a waiter 
who avoids your eye, serves you cold soup, 
then hovers. around for a big tip? Don’t let 
him upset your appetite. Just crucify him in 
print as I did, in an article for Coronet, 
“I’m Sick Of Waiters.” Remember our 
theme—everything that comes out of Pan- 
dora’s box can bé converted into a maga- 
zine sale! 





Grief Is Not the Only Way 


Don’t get the impression that the only 
way to sell editors is to capitalize on your 
personal grief or hardships. Most of the 
twenty major articles I turn out every year 
are profiles, how-to articles or service pieces. 
But it is a consolation to be able to salvage 
something from a bitter experience. 

The beauty of training yourself to master 
the art of converting a tragedy into a tri- 
umph is that you can do so wherever you 
live. You can only interview celebrities or 
write up famous institutions if you live in a 
big city like Washington, Hollywood or 
New York. But you can squeeze out mate- 
rial for one of these personal-experience 
yarns even if you live in Podunk. 

If you have an idea for one of these auto- 
biographical articles, I’d suggest sounding 
out your editorial contacts with an outline 
or query, depending on the intimacy of your 
relationship. If you’re not established yet, 
take a chance on your judgment and go for 
broke by writing the entire piece on spec. 
For insurance, however, dream up a punchy 





HELP ! 


Send your story to Writer's Digest for 
professional criticism by our editors 


Our individual service includes: 


@ Complete constructive criticism 
@ Revision suggestions 
@ Specific market information 


Rates: 

Stories and Articles— 
up to 3,000 words—$4.00; each 
additional 1,000 words—$1.00. 

Poetry—$1.00 per poem up to ten 
lines, plus 10c for each addi- 
tional line. 

Novels—$1.00 per 1,000 words 
for a “blue pencil” criticism. 

Radio and TV plays— 
30-minute or one-act play— 
$6.00; one hour or three-act 
play—$15.00. 


Sead all material with payment to: 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


























It’s Fun to Share 


ideas and news about writers and pub- 
lishing; to explain how selling writers go 
about their work. WRITER'S DIGEST 


helps new writers with: 


SALES 


Latest detailed market requirements steer writers 
directly to sales. 


GROWTH 


Your writing may click in one of the more spe- 
eialized fields which are fully deseribed in Writer's 
Digest artieles each month. 


EXPERIENCE 


The “shop talk" in the various columns and fea- 
tures sharpens the writer's general know-how. 


ENCOURAGEMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 
take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And dewy- 
eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to finish 
their copies before they go back to the desk to 
finish thelr "best-story-so-far." 


Send a friend a copy at our expense 


A specially reduced introductory subscription is 
offered below on our usual money-back guarantee. 
If you don't like the first three Issues, drop us a 
card and we'll refund your money in full. 








Writer's Digest 
22 E. 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


CJ Send me the next 15 issues of WRITER'S 
DIGEST for the enclosed $3.00. 


C) Send a free sample copy to the name and 
address listed below. 








title which contains any of the three per- 
sonal pronouns—“I”, “My” or “We”. And 
don’t worry about photos unless the article 
has a before-and-after theme. For example, 
if the piece is about how a great personal 
shock restored your hair, the editors will 
want to see pictures of you when you were 
bald so that they can play up your new 
look. 

Study the slicks, and you'll find dozens 
of stories written by members of a com- 
munity who have originated a novel way to 
fight juvenile delinquency, raise funds for a 
flood-ravaged church, organize a sorely 
needed fire vigilante squad, convert waste- 
land into an oasis, rid the town of rack- 
eteers, etc. 

Many writers have parlayed the most ex- 
treme type of trouble into a best-seller. 
Louise Baker had her leg amputated, wrote 
a book which hit the literary jackpot based 
upon her adjustment to life, “Out On A 
Limb.” (She originally wanted to call it 
“One Foot In The Grave.”) Caryl Chess- 
man, condemned to die for rape, wrote a 
book about his experiences in a death cell 
which became a hit, sold to the movies, and 
won him enough royalties to enable him to 
hire a lawyer who secured him a new trial. 
John Gunther wrote a best-seller about the 
ordeal he experienced while he futilely tried 
to save his son from death by cancer. 

So, if trouble ever sticks a pin in your 
doorbell, don’t blow your top. Stay calm 
and cool and you'll collect—from the 
editors! 





Burning Embers 


The day you first began you thought 
You'd light the fires of destiny ; 
Each masterpiece would place her brand 
And live eternally. 
But now you’ve learned how much there is 
To know and so you strike your match— 
The biggest fire you make today 
Is burning the whole batch! 
But then you find when you have reached 
The burning point of your career, 
*Tis at that time you cease to boil 
And others start to cheer! 

Ellen Brown. 
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ALONG VARIOUS LINES 

Basic Ad Writing 2 
Marvin Winsett 

Careers in Religious Journalism... 2.50 


- 3.75 


Free Lance Writing for a Living 2.75 
Paul W. Kearney 


The Literary Situation.......... 3.75 
Malcolm ot aac 

—-* Dtamaneaiand 4.00 

111 Don’t for Writers........... 2.50 


‘aren Elwood 


A gy? Guide to Writing.... 2.00 
‘ack Lait 
va ee Sraiiosk Seiasesate 3.50 
. Sprague de Camp 
Suceeaich Interviewing.......... 3.75 
Harr 
Successful Living............... -75 
Chesser 
Writers: Help Yourselves........ 2.50 
Mildred I. —_. 
Writers: Here’s How........... 1.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Writer’s Notes on His Trade.... .50 
Montague 
Writin on-Fiction............ 3.00 
ter a bell 
Writing of Bi eae 1.50 
Catherine Drinker Bowen 
The aT of Fiction.......... 4.00 
somes 
— for Christian Publications 3.00 
steyee 
Writing—From Idea to Printed 
Page, Ganda. .....2.0.s0s008 5.95 
SS Sere 2.75 
Scott Meredith 
Your Creative Power............ 3.50 
Alex Osborn 
CARTOONING 
er 4.00 
_ Louis Priscilla 
Editorial ME RS asheiin ais 2.75 
Spencer 
How to Create Gags............ 2.00 
Cartoon ———— tants 
tion Cartooning...... 4.00 
or 
ETECTIVE WRITING 
Encyclopedia of Criminol 5.00 
lern Criminal Investigation.. 4.75 
Soderman & O’Connell 
M DE ncaSiccssnades 3.00 
Rodell 
Outline of Criminology......... 3.50 
orehead 
e Traffic in Narcotics........ 4.50 
w Fy ad and i 
riting Detective ystery 
Yo aaa 3.00 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Children’s Book Field........... 3.50 
J. P. Colby 
Juvenile Success Secrets......... 2.00 
Will Herman 
Writing for Young Children..... 3.00 
Claudia Lewis 
ome | Juvenile Fiction........ 3.00 
Whitney 


FREE Pocket Secretary 
on Purchase of 
$8 or More 


Books listed above are selected 
by Writer’s Dicest as the most 
authoritative and helpful for 
writers wishing to learn more 
about their profession. You’re 
entitled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days if 
not thoroughly satisfied. 





BOOKS 
for writers 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 
Guide to Successful Magazine 
Weting iM 5 a 
ociety of Magazine Writers 
Spare Time Arti Article 


Writing for Money............ 3.75 
lerer 
7 e in Article Writing.... 3.50 
erson Bailey 
Write for Trade Journals. ....... 2.50 
W. R. Harrison 
Writing Non-Fiction............ 3.00 


Walter S. Campbell 


MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher Newspaper 
Syndicate Section............. 
Summer Theatres............... 
Where & How to Sell Your 
ee A 
Writer’s Market. ............00. 4.00 
Mathieu & Jones 


NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing.......... 3.00 
Burack 
Great Novelists and Page Novels 3.00 
Somerset Mau 


How to Write a er Ssauaaaele 3.50 
Komroff 
Novel in the Making............ 3.00 
Mary O’Hara 
Technique of the Novel......... 2.00 
zzell 
Playwrigh oy aepene 3.00 
ywright at Work............. \e 
John Van Druten 
Pointers on —- SO eer 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 
Writing for the Se Yell Ricesmanne 3.00 


Beranger 


PLOTT es & REVISION 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 2.00 
Anne Hamilton 


Basic Formulas of Fiction....... 3.00 
Foster-Harris 
iy rere 3.00 
harles Simmons 
36 Dramatic Situations.......... 2.50 
Georges Polti 
Writing Advice & Devices....... 3.75 


Walter S. Campbell 





Name 


Address ............ 














WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid: 


POETRY & VERSE 
An Editor Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 
Stanton Coblentz | 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 3.00 
Clement Wood 
First Principles of Verse......... 2.50 
a Hillyer 
How to R ovine Your Own Poems 2.00 
Anne ‘Hamilton 
— Rhyming Dictionary... 3.50 
tthe 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary. . 5.00 
Clement Wood 
Writing and Selling Greeting Card 
kn ab gin yas ipods is 1.00 
Writing Light Verse............ 2.50 
Richard Armour 
RADIO & TV 
How to Write for Television.... 2.50 
Kaufman 
Pointers on Radio Writing... .... 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 
Television Writing.............. 3.50 
Robert S. Green 
Television Writing & Selling.... 5.75 
E. B. Roberts 
aay > for Television........... 3.00 
REFERENCE 
American Thesaurus of Slang.... 7.00 
Berry @ Van den Bark 
Dictionary of Thoughts.......... 4.95 
—— ~ + aes Peccouaetn 1.00 
a of Superstitions.... 3.50 
English = Simplified.... 1.75 
Modern Exposition.............. 2.75 j 
Davenport & Bowerman | 
DEES: DIN. ox oe sees ins cas 6.95 | 
Practical Handbook of Better 
English, Frank Colby......... 1.50 
Protection and Marketing of } 
Literary Property............. 3.75 
Psychiatry Today............... 1.00 
Stafford-Clark 
Roget’s Thesaurus.............. 1.90 
Webster’s New World 
Dictionary, thumb-indexed.... 6.00 
Western Words. ..............0. 3.75 i 
Who Wrote That?............ -50 | 
Phillips | 
pO rere 3.50 
jaseseu 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 
Love Story Writing............. 3. 
Daisy Bacon 
“me " Short Story Writing 4.50 
0. T 
Short Story NI cs isa sinieaienss 2.00 
Tremaine 
| Oe ee ea 3.00 
Mirrieless 
Write the Short Short........ 3.75 
aren Elwood 
Writers: Try Short Shorts...... 3.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 
wie “> es Fiction... .. 3.50 
m poe 
Writing the Confession Story.... 2.50 ; 
ollett 
ance once eeenenecess 
| 
Payment of $....................... enclosed 
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HOW LONG WILL YOU BE AN AMATEUR? 


As long as your talent remains undeveloped! Let 
me help you develop it from my own experiences 
as a published short story writer. 
$1 per 1,000 words $ minimum 
Include return postage 
NITA LEE 
5779 Poppy Ave. Fresne 6, Calif. 


Come And Be A Gringo 
(Continued from page 25) 





mangling of manuscripts. It is reliable 
enough, however, and the three or four 
things I have lost in the last three years 
were lost, I suspect, in editorial offices, not 








on this side of the border. 













Let us examine one or more of 
= best poems for suitability as 

material. Send poems on any 
pass ect. We will analyze — 


FREE and send you interesting information on 
— your best poems into songs. No Sbligation, 
of course. 


CROWN MUSIC co. 
1474-D Broadway New York 36, N. Y. 


I am writing this last paragraph on the 
wide front porch at noonday. The radio is 
roaring Mexican folksongs, against the clear 
disapproval of the hen perched on top of it. 
She is a rigid little bitch anyway, and flatly 
refuses to lay eggs. The three Aguilar chil- 






















MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
Typing—20 lb. Bond Paper with extra 
copy at request. 65c per 1,000 words. 
$1.00 minimum. 

O'NEIL — WARD 


dren are playing tag with my dog La Men- 
sita (The Little Fool), while Pancho the 
cat looks on, contemptuously, from the 
coffee table. Lola is herding the piglets out 
of the living room, for the second time this 





Rm. 1, 8102 $. Avalon Wilmington, Calif. 


morning. Pedro Ibafiez wanders by for a 





Phone: TE 5-1100 


few minutes, we drink a shot of tequila and 





















UNKNOWN WRITERS WANTED 
A. DART & DUNCAN 
Run by Writers ...For Writers 
New York and Hollywood Television markets demanding 
new material. Acceptable scripts bring $750-$1330 Mini- 
mum. FREE DETAILS of our BONDED SERVICES. 
5540-A Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 


listen to the music, and he wanders off. The 
three ducklings traipse cheeping past the 
table, probably on their way to the kitchen. 
I stop to congratulate myself for having 
come to Mexico, for having discovered this 
splendid freedom from distractions, and that 
calls for another shot of tequila. On my left 






















EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $10 DAILY 


WRITING FILLERS 


Will Heldman's New 1956 Revised Course & Markets 
No long — or professionali style and plotting technique 
eeded show fe hg ee juvenile stories, house- 


ot 
J. ©. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P.O. Box 1008, Dept. BD. Glendale, Callfernia 


hand, beyond the village roofs, the steep 
rough flank of El Moreno, the nearest 
mountain, is green and umber in the sun- 
light. On my right hand, beyond the fields, 
the flanks of Las Majadas and the gashed 
cone of Garcia are the smoke-blue of dis- 





















PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 

EDITORS appreciate and BUY sedity manuscripts in 

Correct style, with flawless Sete lin punctuation and 

grammar. Excellent 20 Ib. ooken 

~y 1000 words. vate vee a ae and cartons used 
shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 

most inviting appearance. 


MARIE ADAMS 


tance. Before me, beyond the fields, beyond 
the guamtchil trees, the lake sparkles be- 
tween its borders of blue mountains. D. H. 
Lawrence was right: “the noiseless, pleated 
mountains of Mexico.” Lola is herding the 
piglets out of the living room again. The 





480 Blair Avenue St. Paul 3, Minnesota 











PUBLISHER? 
> sll = policy is to . oe ney ape and np 
he a ‘oon Netl Shors gy Play, Se BM ork, 
ary. jaa —s how we can help you. Write today for 


ANTAGE PRESS, | 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
vy Calif.: 6253 Hullo Blud., Hollywood 28 
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hen on the radio has fallen asleep. 





TO WRITERS WHO NEED HELP: 


I OFFER YOU help that is ‘different’; 
help that vitalizes your story and gives you 
new understanding of what makes fiction sell. 
Prompt service: (stories under 8000 words) 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road = West Hartford 7, Cons. 



















FREE! res. eaeet Fh ge | the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
T yp STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 


My famous booklet, 
a salable short-short ag d free of c 
sr wil OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, 


writers seriously interested in writing this fiction. 
P. ©. Box 539, Ocean City, Sow dereey - 























’ Another Famous Author Endorses Palmer Training 


Monica Dickens, authoress of 11 best 
selling novels including “One Pair of 
Hands, One Pair of Feet” and “The 
Winds of Heaven,” successful columnist, 
great granddaughter of Charles Dickens, 
states: “I have had a personal interest in 
Palmer Institute for over a year because 


~ To Writers Who Want to Earn 


a member of my family has been one of 
its students. The thoroughness of its 
teaching techniques and frankness in 
criticizing student efforts have greatly im- 
pressed me. I feel certain that any 
person with a sincere desire to write 
will benefit greatly from its course.” 


More Than *6,000 a Year 


Here's How Palmer 
Graduates Are Succeeding 


Graduate 
Now Famous Author 

A. E. Van Vogt, 
one of the all-time 
greats in science 
fiction and author 
of five published 
books, scores of 
stories and novel- 
ettes, writes: ‘“‘I 
took your course in °31 and °32 
and it was then I sold my first 
story. From that time on my only 
income has been from writing. I 
believe your course is excellent, 
glad I took it—it was a milestone 
in my career.” 





Thanks Palmer 
For Success 

“After only half 
a dozen lessons I 
sold my first article 
(to U.S. Camera). 
I then re-wrote it 
and sold it to an- 
other publication, 
and recently adapt- 
ed it for a third. The success I 
have been having with my first 
commercial writing has been due 
to the helpful supervision and en- 
couragement received from the 
Palmer staff.”—Mrs. Elizabeth N. 
Halburnt, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Continuous Assignments 
From Big Publisher 
“Palmer training 
has enabled me to 
put color and hu- 
man interest into 
k several stories for 
ale business papers 
which ordinarily would be cold, 
dry news reports. For instance, my 
story in Textile World contained 
many of the ‘musts’ that make a 
story. It was responsible for a con- 
tinuous list of assignments for Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co. Without 
Palmer training the story would 
probably have fallen flat on its 
face.”—Charles A. Leach, Sayles- 
ville, R. I. 





Are you satisfied with your present income? Or are you 
anxious to attain more worthwhile, steady sales? It may not be 
because you lack the talent necessary to be an accomplished 
writer that success seems slow in coming your way. Perhaps 
you, like many other beginning Palmer students, merely need to 
acquire the professional techniques which editors are looking 
for. This is the kind of home-study training which. Palmer has 
been giving for over 35 years in helping writers find the most 
direct road to recognition and financial success. 


Editors are quick to agree the demand is greater today than 
ever before for interesting, well-written manuscripts. In fact, 
many writers are already taking advantage of this present need 
and are selling more material at higher rates. 


If you really want to make a success of your writing, you 
owe it to yourself to find out how Palmer’s thorough training 
and individual guidance by professional writers will help you. 
Palmer’s unique training prepares you for NOT just one field 
of writing, but for all: short stories, novels, mysteries, TV-radio 
scripts, and feature articles. 


Free Lesson Shows How 


To learn more about how your income may be increased, 
we urge you to investigate Palmer training. Just send for this 
generous free offer: Typical lesson of our proven home-study 
course plus 40-page book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” 
describing your opportunities. It is quite possible this will be 
the important turning point in your career. Send for your 
Free Lesson Material and Book. No obligation. No salesman 
will call. Write today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Approved: National Home Study Council 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-36 Approved 






ee 
a } Hollywood 28, California for Vetorens 
f Writi q 
: “Seleble” Mail this reminder coupon or send postcard 
Stories She SHRM MASe DSH AMAMEmwOenwwen 


” | Palmer Institute of Authorship 
pe 3) FREE 1680 N. Sycamore 

4 Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-36 
' Please send me free typical lesson package and book, ‘‘The Art of 
x Writing Salable Stories,’ which explains how I may increase my 
i income from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. 
1 Please print clearly. 
1 Mr. 
1 Mrs. 
1 Miss 
1 Address 
1 
1 City Zone State 
' Please print clearly. Veterans check here () 











ConripENTIAL: 





An excerpt from a privately recorded tape interview with Robert 
Harrison, publisher of Confidential, the world’s 


largest selling newsstand magazine. 


. What is the circulation of Confidential? 


. 4,200.000. 


. Do you feel Confidential is a fad? 


. No. I'm certain now of what I say, because 
I've been through this. Confidential as 
vehicle—now let me make this clear—as 
vehicle—is permanent. The format may 
change with the.times. In other words, 
people generally will always be interested 
in the story behind the story. At this 
moment they may be interested in the 
loves of Frank Sinatra. Tomorrow that 
might change, but they will then be inter- 
ested in the story behind the headlines 
that they read in their newspaper 


a 
a 


. Confidential is a fad only if it fails to 
change with the times? 


. One day, people will wake up and say, 
well, who cares about Gary Cooper and 
who he went out with last night? Not in- 
terested in that man. What I would like to 
know is what's happening behind the Iron 
Curtain. The desire to know that which is 
not told, and that’s Confidential—will con- 
tinue 


. Do the satires on Confidential help the 
field? 


The above is excerpted from “Fair Game,” 


A. They're immaterial. There is room for 


satire, but as a permanent thing—no It 
gets too thin: every joke on the same 
point. You can't satire any particular 
thing more than once, but you can satire 
everything. 


. Could you get out an issue of Confidential 


yourself? 


. Sure. You know in the publishing business 


there are many people who are ex-manu- 
facturers of various products. Coat and 
suit manufacturers. They jumped into it, 
and they didn't know the first thing about 
it. You've got to know it or you’re reduced 
to firing an editor because his circulation 
is down. The ex-manufacturer doesn't 
know why, so he hires a new editorial 
staff and tries them a while. This is not 
publishing. Too many publishers have 
nothing to communicate. The publisher 
looks at his statement for the past 6 
months and sees where he has lost money; 
then he gets a new editor. This is not the 
way to run the magazine business. 


. What is the essential ingredient of a 


magazine leader? 


Editorially, it is independent detailed re- 
search. Exclusive facts based on research. 
It becomes a matter of economics. Only the 
leader can afford it. 


a feature article in THE WRITER’S 1956 YEAR 


Book. Robert Harrison, in this 10-page tape-recorded interview passes succinct, pro- 
fessional judgment on the publishing business that will excite rich comment from all 


workers in the field. 


THE WRITER’S YEAR BOOK 


Sixty cents a copy. On sale at all large news- 
stands March 20th. Please reserve your copy now. 
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